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For the Companion. 


MRS. RAYNE’S MONEY. 


“There’s very, very little worth living for,” 
said Margaret Lee, looking disconsolately down 
the street, as she set out from her mother’s house 
for her daily work. 

“That hot, humdrum store; those people, al- 
ways the same—looking out for themselves, never 
caring how much trouble they give or how tor- 
turing they are with their whims! I always 
expected to earn my own living, but I didn’t 
expect to earn it this way. I’m tired of it; I’m 
tired of everything !"’ 

“You were pretty nearly late this morning,” 
said Janet Randall, the girl who stood at the sec- 
tion in the great store next to Margaret’s. Janet 
and Margaret were fast friends, and were talking 
together in a moment’s lull. 

“Yes, it was so delightful outside, and so close 
and stuffy in here!’’ said Margaret, 
with a half-groan. 

“TI saw Mr. Ives look rather sharply 
at you as you took your place.” 

“Oh, I dare say,’ said Margaret. 
“Let him look !”” 

“But you might lose your situation. 
You wouldn’t like that.” 

“Well, I don’t know that I should 
care much. It’s one form of slavery 

here. The worst that could happen 
would be an exchange for another.” 

“There comes your terror,’ said 
Janet, gliding back to her own place. 

The ‘terror’? was a lady who 
had of late much frequented her 
counter, looking over laces, 
giving a great deal of trouble, 
and seldom making a purchase. 

The saleswomen were allowed a 

small percentage upon sales—a 


fact which rendered such cus- 
tomers a severe trial to their 
patience. 


“1 wish to match these pieces,” 
said the lady, showing some 
samples. 

Box after box was ransacked, 
and after half an hour’s search, 
two of the samples were 
matched. 

“IT am quite sure we haven’t 
anything nearer than this,’’ said 
Margaret, referring to the third. ‘See; it is so 
nearly like it that the difference could scarcely be 
seen.” 

“We have not looked in those boxes,”* said the 


lady, glancing toward a row on a high shelf. | 
different style, | 


“Those are of an entirely 
madam.”’ 


But the lady insisted, and Margaret opened the 
boxes, one by one, for her leisurely inspection. 
went 
From time to time Margaret caught sym- 
pathizing glances from Janet, but these were not 
all. She knew that she was being keenly ob- 
served by Helen Winter, a girl who stood near 
Helen had a cousin for 


Impatient customers, tired of waiting, 
away. 


her on the other side. 


‘And he’s turning his attention toward us,” 
said Margaret. 

‘“‘Young ladies,’ said Mr. Ives, presently, ‘I 
am sorry to be obliged to inform vou that a cus- 
tomer has lost some money in the store. Mrs. 
Rayne visited several of the counters this morn- 
ing —”’ 

“Oh yes, she did!’ came in an undertoned 
groan from one or two victims. 

“And has reported at the office the loss of a 
hundred-dollar bill.”’ 

There was a small sensation, while many eyes 
turned upon Margaret. 

“Those of you with whom Mrs. Rayne dealt 
will please make very careful search for the money 










among your goods.” 
“Too bad!"’ exclaimed 
| Janet, as the man left the 
room. ‘That bothering 
woman kept you fooling over 
her trashy bits all the morning, 
Margaret, and now you'll have 


to spend the best part of the afternoon looking 
And after all, she has probably lost 


for her bill. 
it somewhere else, or not lost it at all.” 


‘‘Yes,"’ said Margaret, ‘‘I shall have to go to 


most valuable articles were put away at night, 
her eyes still keeping up their search, although 
she had given up all hope of finding the bill. 

The safe was at the back part of the store, and 
she made several journeys to it before the things 
under her care were all put away. 

‘What's that ?’’ 

Just as she was stepping out, after depositing 
her last armful, something on the floor caught 
her eye, so vaguely in the gathering shadows that 
she was not sure that it was more than a passing 
fancy. Yet how could she be mistaken in that 
dim flash of dingy green ? 

With a heart beating in sudden hope, she 
quickly ran back into the vault, and with a little 


Margaret opened the Boxes one by one. 


turned toward the massive door. 
Creak—bang! 
in her face. 


ery of joy snatched up something, and again | voices outside 


Just as she reached it, it closed 
Without dreaming what this might 


whom she wished to obtain a situation in the 
store, and Margaret knew well that information 
of any failure in patience on her part would 
promptly find its way to her employers. 

Margaret showed no sign of annoyance. 

“It seems to me you keep a very poor assort- | 
ment,” said the lady, at last, turning away. 


| the bottom of every box, and shake out every 
piece in the stock, for she wouldn’t be satisfied 
until I had shown her the very last inch this 
morning. But I do hope some of us will find 
it!’ 
Margaret used every chance moment of leisure 
| to search for the missing bill. A heavy shower 
Next came a party of customers who, it might | brought a check upon the rush into the great 
he hoped, would be less hard to please—a bevy | store, and with patient hands and keen eyes she 
of laughing high-school girls, who, satchels in | turned over her laces. : 
hand, had come in to take a peep at finery for the | At closing-time the girls gathered in little knots, 
approaching graduation exercises. discussing, with anxious looks, the affair of the 
They looked at laces, ruching amd fans, with | lost note. Margaret said little, but listened to the 
long discussions over every article, ending in| others with a face which showed that the graver 
Most cases with a decision to refer the matter to concern had for the time shut out all minor 
mother or sister. They were not very profitable | worries. 
Customers, but it was pleasant to serve them. | “It’s a shame, I declare,’ 
As the sound of their merry voices died away, 





said Janet, taking 
Margaret’s hand in her own, “for these rich 


* feeling of longing for the good things which | people to come and make trouble for us poor | 
| 
| 


Were a part of their happy, prosperous lives took 


girls about their money !” 
Possession of Margaret. She had looked forward | 


‘When they’ve so much of it that they don’t 


to these things once, before the cruel fortune | know how to take care of it!’’ chimed in another. | 


‘ame which had bound her to this tiresome coun- 


ter. Again the burden pressed heavily on her 
heart. 


“If I were so careless as to lose it, I should 
want to keep still about it.” 

Mr. Ives came about with a sober, inquiring 
look as the tired girls busied themselves in put- 
ting things in order after the day’s work. 


As one of the relays of clerks was in the lunch- 
room, Mr. Ives, the superintendent, entered. 

“He has his speech-making face on,’’ whispered 
Janet to Margaret. 





Margaret began to pack the choicest of her 
| laces, to be stored in the vault in which the 


mean, she pushed on the door with her hand, 
calling out: ‘1am here! Open, please!” 

But another creaking sound had mingled itself 
with her words. Mr. Ives, who had seen her 
come out, had then turned his head to speak to 
some one else, failed to see her rush in again, 
| and had turned the knob which set the combina- 
| tion. 
| Janet Randall sprang quickly toward him. 

‘‘Margaret Lee is in the vault!’’ she said, ex- 
citedly. 

“No; I saw Miss Lee come out before I closed 
‘”" 

“She ran back. 
| please !”* 
| «But I cannot. 
do not know it,” 
| growing uneasiness. 





| 


_ 


Hear her! Open it at once, 
The combination is set, and I 
he said, gazing at Janet in 
‘©Where is Mrs. Adams ?’’ cried Janet to the 
| girls who were gathering near. ‘‘She hasn’t gone 
home, has she? Bring her—quick! Margaret is 
shut up in the safe!” 
| A chorus of dismay rose, while a number of 
the girls hurried to seek Mrs. Adams, who was 
| the only employee who knew the combination. 
‘““Margaret!’’ cried Janet, going close to the 





| door. 
“Yes, Janet, here I am!"’ 
“O Margaret, you’re not frightened, are you ?”’ 


“No,” Margaret replied; ‘but why don’t they 
open the door ?”* 

“They will, in a minute. 
nation’s sprung, and 
Adams to open it.’” 

“T hope she'll hurry.”’ 

“She’s coming now. 
once.” 

Mrs. Adams, intercepted just as she was going 
out, was brought back in hot haste. She uttered 
a little scream when she was told what was the 
matter. 

“Why, I can’t remember 
Where’s Mr. Barrow? Where’s Mr. Price ?”’ 

Quietly and firmly equal to the every-day 
demands upon her, Mrs. Adams failed completely 
in the moment of this emergency. With another 
cry of distress, she sank down in a hysterical 
condition. 

“Why, the girl will smother—she will die in 
there !"’ she exclaimed. 

‘Where is Mr. Price ?” 
ation. 

“Mr. Price has gone to a lawn festival over in 
Elm Park,”’ said Mr. Ives. 

‘Telephone to him, and tell him it is 
life or death whether he gets here im- 
medi ttely.”” 

‘*Margaret!’’ again called Janet. 

“Yes?” 


“Have 


You see, the combi- 


they're bringing Mrs. 


We'll have you out at 


the combination! 


Janet asked, in desper- 


patience a little longer, dear. 
There is a delay in opening, but every- 
thing is being done to get you out. 

Courage, Margaret! Speak to me!” 

‘Janet,’’ Margaret called, ‘tell 
Mr. Ives—”’ 

“Yes, here I am.”’ 

“I—I—I’ve found—”’ 

The voice seemed to die away. 

“Go on, Margaret,’’ screamed 
Janet. But no answer came, 
save an occasional gasping imur- 
mur, and Janet crouched upon 
the floor in speechless agony. 

There seemed no hope. Mrs. 
Adams was more hysterical than 
ever, and could recall nothing of 
the combination. The telephone 
rang, but Mr. Price could not be 
reached. 

After the closing of the door, 
Margaret had turned and glanced 
about her, ha!f-expecting to see 
some rays of light. But the ab- 
solute blackness frightened and 
oppressed her. 

“How dark!’ she said. “1 
never really knew before what 
real darkness is.”’ 

She heard Janet’s call faintly 
through the thick door, and after 
exchanging the first few words 
with her, waited with such 
patience as she could summon. 

The confusion of excited 
very soon conveyed to her a 
thought that her danger of suffocation might be 
greater than she had in the first few moments 
imagined. 

A slow terror crept to her heart, as the sounds 
seemed to take on increased agitation, and one or 
two screams reached her strained ears. Her 
heart-beats came slower, and her breath already 
seemed difficult to draw. 

Janet called again, and each one of her reassur- 
ing words seemed to tell anew of the fate which 
might be closing about her. 

She guessed too well what the delay must mean. 
She knew that Mr. Barrow, the senior partner, 
was out of town; that his junior lived in the 
suburbs, and could not be reached before—what ? 

With strong shudderings she strove to draw a 
| free breath, but already the suffocating air seemed 
to refuse any relief to her gasping lungs. In a 
paroxysm of despair she flung herself upon the 
floor. 

Life! life! life! How precious and beautiful a 
thing it was! How sweet had been the light of 
the sun, and the freshness of the air! The modest 
home with which she had been discontented, the 
routine of work which had wearied her—how 
their details seemed to stand out in vivid bright- 
ness! How delightful would be the hum of the 
busy store, how kindly the most unsympathizing 
face in it would seem to smile upon her! 
| And her mother! With a cry of anguish, 
Margaret sprang up, and tried in vain to call out. 

She scarcely heard the sounds without, though 
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she had a dim sense that Janet was calling her. 
However, with the thought of home came a 
det-rmination not to give up while there might be 
She remembered having heard that bad 
forced herself 


hope. 

air sinks to the floor, and again 

upon her feet. 
But her limbs 


tottered, and with trembling 


hands she felt for a small step-ladder which she | 


knew was in the vault. She brought it close to 
the door, and so leaned upon it that if her senses 
failed it would keep her from falling. 

In doing this, she noticed that she still held in 


her hand the bill which she had found. She 
crumpled the bit of paper in fierce anger. Had 


she, indeed, given her life for it ? 
Then a fearful thought came; 
out should at last reach her, might there not be 


|a photograph, and you may do the shooting. 


when those with- 


some who would believe she had concealed the | 


money with the intention of keeping it? 

The dreadful suggestion spurred her to one last 
effort. If she could tell them how she had found 
it, no one could think that she had stolen it— 

But an iron hand seemed closing upon her 
throat as she again strove to speak. Her voice 
sounded to herself hollow and indistinct, as with 
her last conscious breath, she tried to send it 
through the iron door. 

Two minutes later Mr. Barrow, who was sup- 
posed to be at his summer cottage among the 
mountains, entered the store, and looked in sur- 
prise upon the scene of confusion. 

“The combination. Open the vault, quick !” 

Mr. Ives had gone to find experts to force open 
the vault, but through the clamor of joy and fear 
the girls soon contrived to let Mr. Barrow know 
what was wanted. 

He knew the combination, and at a few turns 
of his hand the heavy door swung open, and 
Margaret fell forward into the arms waiting to 
receive her. 

In less than half an hour she opened her eyes 
to gaze into the kindly ones which smiled and 
cried over her. 

“T received a telegram calling me back on im- 
portant business,’’ Mr, Barrow explained. “I 
did not guess how important it might prove to 
he.”’ 

“It must have been sent straight from Provi- 
dence,’’ whispered Janet. 

Margaret was taken home in a carriage by 
Janet and Helen Winter. As the carriage was 
about to drive away, Janet held out to Mr. Ives 
the hundred-dollar bill, which she had taken from 
Margaret’s hand. 

“No,” he said; “let her return it to its owner.” 

Mrs. Rayne came to see her, and cried and 
laughed as Margaret told how the bill was found. 

‘You poor dear child! 
my carelessness might have had! 
some of your laces, and then dropped into the 
vault. Now I shall positively never take it back. 
I'm sure you earned it, going into that dreadful 
place for it.” 

Margaret’s face whitened at the thought of 
accepting the money. 

“TI shall feel that you have not forgiven me if 
you refuse to keep it,”’ said Mrs. Rayne. ‘Put it 
in the bank for a nest-egg. I think you will have 
more to add to it, for I have told Mr. Barrow 
that, of all the saleswomen I have ever met, you 
are the most patient, attentive and ladylike. I 
fancy he knows when he has an employee worth 
paying well.” 

“I think I found something more than the 
money,’” said Margaret. 


we — 
AN ERMINE BY FLASH-LIGHT. 


A subscriber has recently sent us a photograph 
of a very large and beautiful ermine, in its white 
winter pelage, taken under somewhat peculiar 
circumstances. 

Our correspondent’s family consists of two 
daughters, young ladies, sixteen and eighteen 
years of age, who last summer became much in- 
terested in photography. Their home is in one of 
the extreme Northern States of the country, where 


they have a farm, and what is more to the point | 


of our story, a large hennery. 

One morning about the middle of December it 
was discovered that three fine ‘‘Plymouth Rock”’ 
chickens lay on the floor beneath their roost, 
dead—the brain of each having been very cleverly 
and cleanly removed through a small hole near 
the base of the skull. 

Immediately on observing this peculiarity in 
the marauder’s manner of attack, our friend fan- 
cied that a weasel had levied upon him; but after 
noting the distance which the animal had been 
obliged to leap, laterally, to reach the roost, he 
came to the conclusion that it could hardly have 
been a common weasel, and must have been the 
weasel's larger and less frequently seen congener, 
the stoat, or ermine. 

He understood the habits of this little epicure 
among the mustelide sufficiently well to know 
that it would, in all probability, return for the 
brains of three more chickens the following night, 
and continue the process indefinitely, 
career were summarily cut short. 

The hennery building is a large one, not easily 
closed to the entry of so small and insidious a 
robber, and he could think of no better way of 
procedure than to post himself, with a bull’s-eye 
lantern and small shot-gun, just within a door- 
way, leading from a passage into the hennery, 
at about a level with the chicken-roost. 


unless its 


To think what a result | 
It caught on | 


yr yy? 
THE YOUTH’S 
Sitting quietly here, he thought, at the first 
be able to turn the lantern light upon the roost, 


and shoot the ferocious little disturber. 
But he had no sooner broached this plan at the 


| breakfast table, than his daughters proposed an 


amendment. 

“Let us watch with vou!’ they exclaimed, 
‘‘with our camera and flash-light, and get a pic- 
ture of the rascal! We will flash the light and get 
We 
will see whether you can shoot quicker than we 
can take a picture!” 

As they were quite enthusiastic, the plan was 
adopted. During the day the camera was pre- 
pared for instantaneous photography, also the 
little alcohol lamp along with the rubber bulb for 
puffing a pinch of magnesia powder into the 
flame, to produce the kind of light necessary for 
securing a picture. The camera was focussed as 
accurately as possible, in advance, and all made 
ready for quick work. 

The party began the vigil at nine in the even- 
ing, well wrapped up in blankets and robes, for 
the mercury was almost down to zero. 

They had long to wait. It was after one o’clock 
in the morning that the ermine was heard, effect- 
ing an entrance at a small crevice beneath the 
eaves of the building. 

A minute or two later, they heard it leap Gown 
upon the roost. A sudden outcry from one of the 
fowls succeeded, immediately. One of the girls 
then flashed the light; when they all plainly saw 
the white, slim creature on the back of one of the 
speckled chickens, in the very act of turning its 
neck to bite into the brain. 

A perfect picture was secured. And, meantime, 
paterfamilias blazed away with his gun, and 
riddled both the ermine and the chicken with 
shot. But he was too late to get his part of the 
performance into the photograph. 

+o 

CLIMB. 

The easy path in the lowland hath little of grand or 
Buta toflsome ase ent leads on to a wide and glorious 
Peopled ond. | warm is the valley, lonely and chill the 


But the peak that is nearer the storm-cloud is nearer 
the stars of light. 


—Frances Ridley Havergal. 
. 


For the Companion. 


THE BRIGAND OF SAN DIEGO. 


San Diego is one of the great new cities of 
Southern California. It lies within only a few 
minutes’ ride of Mexico. There is a pretty .little 
Mexican town on the line between Mexico and 
| California called Tia Juana—pronounced Te 
| Wanna. In the centre of one of the streets 
stands a great gray stone monument, set there by 
the government to mark the line between the 
United States and Mexico. 

To the south, several hundred miles distant, 
stretches the long Sea of Cortez, as the conquer- 
}ors of ancient Mexico once called the Gulf of 
| California. Beyond the Sea of Cortez is the long 
and rock-bound reach of the west coast of Mex- 
ico. 

Then come Guatemala and a group of little 
Central American Republics; then Colombia, 
Peru, and so on, till at last Patagonia points | 
away like a huge giant’s finger straight toward 
the South Pole. 

But I must bear in mind that I set out in this 





story to tell you about “The Brigand of San 
Diego,” and the South Pole is a iong way from 


the subject in hand. 
I have spoken of San Diego as one of the great 





| missionary, known as Father Junipero, more 
than one hundred years ago. 

These old Spanish missionaries were great men 

|} in their day; brave, patient, and very self-sacri- 
| ficing in their attempts to settle the wild countries | 
| and civilize the Indians. 
This Father Junipero walked all the way from 
| the City of Mexico to San Diego, although he 
| was more than fifty years old; and finally, after | 
he had spent nearly a quarter of a century in | 
founding missions up and down the coast of Cal- 
ifornia, he walked all the way back to the City of 
Mexico, where he died. 

When it is added that he was a lame man, that 
he was more than threescore and ten years of 
age, and that he travelled all the distance on this 
last journey on foot and alone, with neither arms 
nor provisions, trusting himself entirely to Prov- 
idence, one can hardly fail to remember his name, 
| and speak it with respect. 

This new city, with its most salubrious clime, 
is set all over and about with golden oranges, red 
pomegranates, great heavy bunches of green and 
golden bananas, and silver-laden olive orchards. 
The leaf of the olive is of the same soft gray as 
the breast of the dove, as if the dove and the 
olive branch had in some sort kept companion- 
ship ever since the days of the Deluge. 

San Diego is nearly ten miles broad, with its 
| base resting against the warm, still waters of the 
Pacific Ocean. The most populous part of the 
city is to the south, toward Mexico, where seven 
or eight railroads run together. 

Then comes the middle part of San Diego City. 
—_ is called “the old town,”’ and here it was 

that Father Junipero planted some palm-trees 











new cities, and great it is, but altogether new it | 
certainly is not, for it was founded by a Spanish | 
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|that stand to this day—so tall that they almost | 
sounds of commotion from the chickens, he might | seem to be dusting the stars with their splendid | nothing at all. 


| plumes. 
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Meantime, the little brown Aztec boy had done 
However, when Friday afternoon 
| came, he earnestly begged, and finally obtained, 


Here also you see a great many old adobe | leave to go down to his home at Tia Juana. He 


houses in ruins, old forts, churches, fortresses, 
barracks, built by the Mexicans nearly a century 
ago, when Spain possessed California, and her 


| gaudy flag floated from Oregon to the Isthmus of 


Darien. 
The first old mission is a little farther on up 
the coast, and the new college, known as the San 


warm and salubrious sea-bank. San Francisco 
lies several hundred miles on up the coast beyond 
Los Angeles. Then comes Oregon, then Wash- 
ington, one of the newest States, and then Can- 
ada, then Alaska, and at last the North Pole, 
which is almost as far as the South Pole from my 
subject, the Brigand of San Diego. 

He was a little Aztec Indian, brown as a berry, 
slim and slender, very silent, very polite, and not 
at all strong. 

It was said that he had Spanish blood in his 
veins, but it did not show through his tawny 
skin. It is to be conceded, however, that he had 
all the politeness and serene dignity of the proud- 
est Spanish Don in the land. 

He was a student at the San Diego College of 
Letters, where there were several hundred other 
boys of all grades and ages, from almost all 
parts of the earth. 

A good many boys came here from Boston and 
other Eastern cities to escape the rigors of win- 


ter. I remember one boy in particular from 
Philadelphia. He was a small boy with a big 


nose, very bright and very brave. He was nota 
friend of the little Aztec Indian, the Brigand of 
San Diego. 

The name of this boy from Philadelphia was 
Peterson; the Boston boys called him Bill Peter- 
son. His name, perhaps, was William P. Peter- 
son; William Penn Peterson, most likely. But 
this is merely detail, and can make but little dif- 
ference in the main facts of the case. 

As I said before, these college grounds are on 
the outer edge of the city. The ocean shuts out 
the world on the west, but the huge chaparral 
hills roll in on the east, and out of these hills the 
jack-rabbits come down in perfect avalanches 
at night. and devour almost everything that 
grows. 

Worves howl from these hills of chaparral at 
night by hundreds, but they do little or no harm 
in comparison with the innumerable rabbits. For 
these big fellows, on their long, bent legs, and 
with ears like those of a donkey, can cut down 
with their teeth a young orchard almost in a 
single night. 

The new college of course had new grounds, 
new bananas, oranges, olives, all things, indeed, 
that wealth and good taste could contribute ia 
this warm, sweet soil. But the rabbits! You 
could not build a fence so high that they would 
not leap over it. 

“They are a sort of Jumbo grasshopper,” 
a smart boy from Boston. 

The head-gardener of the college campus and 
environment grew desperate. 

“Look here, sir,” 


things. Why can’t they live up in the chaparral, 
| as they did before we came here to plant trees 
|and try to make the world beautiful? Now, | 
cither these jack-rabbits must go, or we must | 
go.”’ 

“Very well,’’ answered the president. ‘Offer 
a reward for their ears, and let the boys destroy 
them.”’ 

‘“‘How much reward can I offer ?”’ 

“Five cents apiece, I think, would do,”’ an- 
swered the head of the college, as he passed on 
up the great stone steps to his study. 

The gardener got the boys together that evening, 
and said, ‘I will give you five cents apiece for 
| the ears of these dreadful rabbits.”’ 

‘“‘That makes ten cents for each rabbit, for each 
rabbit has two ears!’’ shouted the smart boy 
| from Boston. 

Before the dumfounded gardener could protest 





and were running away in squads and in couples 
to borrow, beg or buy firearms for their work. 

The smart boy from Boston, however, with an | 
eye to big profits and a long job, went straight to | 
the express office, and sent all the way to the | 
East for a costly and first-class shot-gun. 


that sort; he kept by himself, kept his own coun- 
sel, and so far as any of the boys could find out 
paid no attention to the proffered reward for 
scalps. 

Bill Peterson borrowed his older brother’s gun, 
and brought in two rabbits the next day. The 
Boston boy, with an eye wide open to future 
profits to himself, went with Peterson to the head- 
gardener, and holding up first one dead jack- 
rabbit by the ear, and then the other, coolly and 
deliberately counted off four ears. 

The gardener grudgingly counted out two 
dimes, and then, with a grunt of satisfaction, 


hind legs. 
As the week wore by, several other dead rabbits 
were reported, and despite the grumbling of the 





had quite a revenue, and their hopes for the future 
were high—especially when that artillery should 
arrive from Boston ! 


Diego College of Letters, is still further on up the | 


said | 


he said to the president, | 
“these big-eared fellows are lazy and audacious | 


The little brown Aztec Indian did nothing of | 


» | his dollar back. 


carried away the two big rabbits by their long | 


| 
head-gardener, the tumultuous and merry students 


wanted very much to see his Mexican mother, 

and his six little brown Mexican brothers, and 
his sixty, more or less, little Mexican cousins. 

| Butlo! On Saturday morning, bright and early, 
back came the little Brigand, as he was soon to 
| be called by the boys, and at his heels came tod- 
dling and tumbling not only his six half-naked 
little brown brothers, but dozens of his cousins. 

Each carried a bundie on his back. These 
| bundles were long, finely-woven birds’ nets, and 
| these nets were made of the fibre of the mis- 
| named Century plant, the agave. 

This queer-looking line of barefooted, bare- 
| headed, diminutive beings, headed by the silent 
little Brigand, hastily dispersed itself along the 
outer edge of the grounds next to the chaparral! 
abode of the iack-rabbits, and then, while grave 
professors leaned from their windows, and a hun- 
dred curious white boys looked on, these little 
brown fellows fastened all their long bird nets 
together, and stretched two wide wings out and 
up the hill. 

Very quiet but very quick they were, and when 
all the nets had been unwound and stretched oui 
in a great letter V far up the hill, it was seen that 
each brown boy had a long, heavy manzanita- 
wood club in his hand. 

Suddenly and silently as they came, they alli 
disappeared up and over the hills beyond, and in 
the dense black chaparral. 

Where had they gone, and what did all this 
silent mystery mean? One, two, three hours! 
What had become of this strange little army of 
silent brown boys? 

Another hour passed. Not a boy, not a sign, 
not a sound! What did it all mean? 

Suddenly, down came a rabbit, jumping high 
in the air, his huge ears flapping forward and 
back, as if they had wilted in the hot sun. 

Then another rabbit, then another! Then ten, 
twenty, forty, fifty, five hundred, a thousand! 
All jumping over each other, and upon each 

other, and against the nets, with their long legs 
thrust through the meshes, and wriggling and 
struggling till the net shook as in a gale. 

Then came the long lines of half-naked brown 
boys tumbling down after them out of the brush, 
and striking right and left, and up and down 
with their clubs. 

In less than ten minutes from the time they 
came out of the brush, the little fellows had laid 
| down their clubs, and were dragging the gaime 
| together. 
| The grave professors shook their hats and 
| handkerchiefs, and shouted with delight from 
| their windows overhead, and all the white 
danced about wild with excitement. 

That is, all but one or two. The boy from Boston 
| said savagely to the little Aztec, as he stood 
| directing the counting of the ears, “You're a 
Brigand! You're the black Brigand of San 
Diego City, and I can whip you!” 

The Brigand said nothing, but kept on with his 
| work. 

In a little time the president and gardener came 
forward, and roughly estimated that about one 
| thousand of the pests had been destroyed. ‘Thien 
| the kindly president went to the bank and brought 
out one hundred silver dollars, which he handed 
to the little Brigand of San Diego in a big cotton 
| handkerchief. 
| The poor, timid little fellow’s lips quivered. 
| He had never seen so much money in all his life. 

He held his head down in silence for a long time, 
and seemed to be thinking hard. His half-naked 
| litte brothers and cousins grouped about, and 
seemed to be waiting for a share of the money. 

The boy’s schoolmates also crowded around, 
just as boys will, but they did not want any of 
| the silver, and I am sure that all, save only one 
| or two, were very glad because of his good luck. 

Finally, iifting up his head, and looking about 
the crowd of his school-fellows he said, ‘‘Now, 
| look here, I want every one of you to take a 





hovs 





, | dollar apiece, and I will take what is left.’’ He 
the boys had broken into shouts of enthusiasm, | 


laid the handkerchief that held the silver dollars 
down on the grass, and spread it wide open. 

Hastily but orderly, his school-mates began to 
take up the silver, his own little brown fellows 
| timidly holding back. 
| Then one of the white boys who had hastily 
helped himself, saw that the bottom was alinost 
reached; and with the remark that he was lhalif- 
ashamed of himself for taking it, he quietly put 
Then all the others, fine, inpul- 
sive fellows who had hardly thought what they 
were about at first, did the same, and the little 
brown boys.came forward. 

They kept coming and kept taking, till there 
was nothing but the handkerchief left. 

One of the professors then took a piece of gold 
from his pocket, and gave it to the little “Briga nd.” 
The boy was so glad that tears came into his 
| eyes, and he turned to go. 

“See here !’’ 

It was the smart boy from Boston who had been 
looking on all this time, and who now came 
forward with his hand held out. 

“See here!” he said. “I’ve got a forty-dollar 
shot-gun to give away, and I want you to have its 
yes, I do. There’s my hand on it. Take my 
hand, and you shall have the gun just as soon as 
it gets here.”’ 

The two shook hands, and the boys all shouted 
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with delight; and on the very next Saturday one | Almost immediately a flock of white ptarmigan | 


of these two boys went out hunting quail with a 
fine shot-gun on his shoulder. 
it was the Brigand of San Diego—the silent 
little hero of the great rabbit drive. 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 


—_— -~@ — 
For the Companion. 
GENEROSITY. 
If over the gates of Paradise 
Bright emblems of the Virtues stand, 
Methinks, above them all, mine eyes 
Some day shall see an open hand. 
W. B. SEABROOK. 


For the Companion. 
A PRAIRIE CATAMARAN. 


The Winter Recreations of a Settler in the Far Northwest. 
In Three Parts.—Part II 





Wolf-Hunting on the Snow-Crust. 


Spring was a long time coming in Northern 
Assiniboia, but it did not happen that there was 
snow-crust, favorable for using my newly made 
catamaran, again that winter. 

The following summer was passed in yeoman | 
toil. I even broke up the catamaran for the lum- 
ber which it contained, for lumber is scarce on 
these prairies. 

That year steady work set me well on my way 
asafarmer. It broke the hard outer shell of rude 
nature, so to speak, and gave me a better hold on 
life. 

My nearest neighbors were no longer strangers 
who felt it necessary to fire on me when I called 
upon them. I was on friendly terms with the 
MeCauslands. Tom and Emma often rode over to 
see me, and I visited them frequently. 

With three families of the simple Icelanders also, 

I was on good terms; they are somewhat slow- 
witted people, but kindly and honest. They will 
prove desirable citizens of the new Province. It 
is necessary for the stability of government that 
there should be a class of citizens who do not 
change their views too often. The Icelanders will 
furnish that clement. 

Better still, an old school-mate from my native 
city, Sidney Smart, came out to pass the next win- 
ter at my place, with a view to homesteading the 
following spring a claim about a mile distant from 
my own. A cousin of the McCauslands from 
Kingston, Ontario, Miss Anderson by name, joined 
them, and even after snow fell Sidney and I suc- 
ceeded in keeping a road open to their house. We 
even talked of having a singing-school! 

The lonesome times had gone by. It is the first 
winter on his claim that tests the settler’s courage. 

Thad procured a load of lumber, and in Febru- 
ary Sidney and I built another catamaran, on the | 
same plan as the first, but larger and better rigged. | 
Sidney entered into the project with enthusiasm, 
and for four days in February we had much 
amusement, making trips to our neighbors, and on 
several occasions taking out the young ladies for a 
“sail” over the prairie. 

This was pleasant, of course, in its way, but 
searcely worth description. But as it happened, 
we had an experience, about a fortnight later, of 
a novel and adventurous character. 


A Long Run. 


One morning in early March we woke to find the 
wind quite strong from the north, and the snow 
frozen hard. There had been several days of 
cloudy weather, and during one night rain had 
fallen an hour or two; but on the night before the 
thermometer had dropped several degrees below | 
zero, and now the snow-crust was like ice. 

“Now for a run!” exclaimed my companion, | 
rubbing his hands, after a glance out of the win. | 
dow at dawn. 

We did our chores, and breakfasted as expedi- 
tiously as possible. Ever since I had rigged the 
‘atamaran I had projected a trip to the “timber” 
about the small lakes and along the river to the 
northwest. 1 wished to explore the country in 
that direction, and also fancied that game might be 
found there. 

The river is the South Saskatchewan—a stream 
as large as the Kansas or the Platte. Along its 
course through the northern part of Assiniboia 
there are clumps of willow, cottonwood, wild rose, 
Wild plum and thorn brush upon the banks, al- 
though the adjacent country is for the most part 
bare prairie. 


Still farther north there are considerable forests. 
About the small lakes there is usually a little 
brushwood, and here and there a tree. Deer are 
seen in these localities, and they probably winter 
here, as do flocks of ptarmigan. 

We took our guns, with an eye to this game, and 
to be prepared for storms or other emergencies 
We also took food enough for several days, with 
blankets and other outfit for camping. 

Sidney had brought with him a hound which he 
had kept for several years, more as a pet than as 
‘hunting dog. Thus far we had found no use for 
the animal, but this morning we concluded to give 
him a trial. The dog was at first afraid to ride with 
Uson the raft. After some hard running after us, 
however, we coaxed him into lying cozily down 
With us in the old packing-box which served asa 
sleigh-body on the catamaran. 

Although a good runner, the hound could not 
keep pace with us, for we made fully fifteen miles 
‘n hour. We were steering westward at nearly 
Nght angles to the wind, which blew from the 
horth. This was about as close to the wind as we 
‘ould run with our snow-raft 

It Was very exhilarating. For about twenty 
miles our course was over bare prairie land. Then 
We came to the first of a series of six or seven 
‘mall lakes, three of which were bordered with 
brush and a little wood. 

Skirting the willows along the southerly side of 
the first of these, we turned the hound loose to 
saat about, and shortened sail so as barely to 
halntain headway when gusts came. 


| moment I was close up with the hound. 


rose here, and Sidney shot two of them with his 
first cartridge. We picked them up, and mean 
while the hound ran ahead. A few moments after 
we heard him challenge, and then saw a red doe 
dash out on the further side of the brush, and 
cross the lake on the icy snow. 

“This begins to be interesting!” Sidney ex- 
claimed. 
not a good game country ?” 

The deer escaped us. We saw it dash through 


| the brush on the farther shore, and then make for | 


the second of the lakes. 
our vexation. 


Eager for the Hunt. 


“He will chase that deer all day, and perhaps 
run away so far that we shall lose him altogether!” 
grumbled Sidney. 

Standing off a little from the brush and gaining 
the higher ground, we glided on for a mile or two, 
and skirted the lake. There were ptarmigan in the 
willows, but they flew too quickly for us, and we 


| continued on at full speed, over rolling prairie, 


toward the third lake. 

When we were well out on the intervening open 
tract, I observed two black specks on the snow far 
to the north and a little in our rear. woth were in | 


motion, and like ourselves going toward the third 
lake. 
They were the hound and deer. Slackening sail, | 
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As the raft glided up, the dog jumped aside, and 
1 ran fairly abreast of the buck—so near that 
I could almost have touched him with the barrels 


of my gun! 


Fi 
beside him, the animal veered away; but I let go 





the sail, and shot him without difliculty. 


“What do you mean by saying this is | break the crust so frequently. 


The other two deer were smaller, and did not 
The hound kept on 
after them, but I now stopped for Sidney, whom 1 
could see toiling on after me. 

In about ten minutes he came up, a little out of 


The hound followed, to | temper, but he smiled when he saw my buck. He 
| had left his deer to be picked up later. 


We did the 
same with the buck, and bore away again, in the 
direction the hound and deer had taken. 

After crossing a swell of the prairie, we sighted 
the belt of brush and scattered timber which marks 
the course of the river, about a mile ahead, and 
were scarcely two minutes running down to it. 

Before we had much more than covered half the 
distance, however, we saw the smaller of the two 
deer burst from the brush, and run directly toward 
us for a little way, then away to northward; and a 
moment after, the hound came out to meet us and 
howled. 

“What's the matter now, I wonder!” Sidney ex- 
claimed, as we dropped the sail, and slid into the 
edge of the bushes. “They’ve met something that’s 
sent them all to right about.” 

Fancying that 1 knew what it was, 1 took my 








Giving the Ladies a Sail. 


so as to still the whirr of our runners, we could | 
hear the hound. The lake was not far from a mile | 
in length, irregular in contour, with patches of | 
brush on the shores, and in one place a clump of 
timber. 

We sat and watched the chase. The deer broke 
the snow-crust a little, but ran well, heading for 
the timber, which it reached in a few minutes. 


| The hound was close behind, and a moment later 


the deer emerged from the timber clump upon the 
frozen snow of the lake. With her were now three 
other deer which had been in the brush. 

It was a pretty sight to see them bound down 
the lake, with heads thrown back. We were about 
a mile from where they broke cover. They came 
straight down the lake at full spring, with the 
hound yelping behind them. 

We had passed the foot of the lake, but seeing 
how the deer were heading, Sidney jumped off | 
and ran back with my Winchester. He gained | 
the cover of the willows, then worked through the | 


brush and lay in ambush. 

The deer came down rapidly, and as they ap- 
proached, Sidney fired and shot one. The other | 
three turned sharply off to the west, ran through 
the brush on that side, up the slope, and out upon 
the prairie, not more than a hundred yards from 
the catamaran. 

I fired a buck-shot cartridge, but did not stop any 
of them. The leader was a fine young buck, but I 
saw that he broke through the crust at almost every | 


bound, now that they were off the lake. The | 
hound was at his heels. 
It was too tempting a chance to let pass. Haul. | 


ing my sail, I started after them, leaving Sidney to 
overtake me if he could. | 
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A Wolf Chase. 


For some moments the wind was slack. I merely 
crept along. Then another gust fell, and in a 
Taking a 
hitch with my line, ! tried to get aim for another 


| shot, but the sail and dog were in the way. 

| Then the gust died off, and I fell behind for some 
| 

| 

| 


distance. Sidney was shouting to me to wait; but 
I considered that he had just had his good fortune, 
and when the next gust fell, I made way again. 

It was very exciting. In less than three-quarters 





of a mile. the catamaran overtook the hound and | 


buck once more. 
We were now well out on the prairie; and the 
wind, filling the big sail, swept me on at a rate of 
| quite twenty miles an hour. 


double gun, left the catamaran and pushed through 
the brushwood to the frozen chanel. The hound 
followed me, whining, and Sidney came on a little 
behind. 

After a glance along the nearer bank, I crossed 
over on the icy snow. The channel was here about 
three hundred yards in width, and on the farther 
bank there was a thick fringe of timber. Just as I 
entered this, I came upon the body of the other 
deer, torn and partly eaten. 

There was no animal in sight, but the hound, 
coming up behind me, whined as if frightened. 

A few steps farther on, I caught sight of three 
wolves, one almost white, sneaking in the cover of 
some thick brushwood, near the prairie side of 
the timber belt. They stood close together, watch- 
ing me askant, with their heads held low. They 
had left the deer, as I came across the river, but 
were not disposed to go far. 


Chasing Wolves. 


Turning, I beckoned to Sidney, who was a little 
way behind, to come softly up. I thought we might 
both get a shot. But just as 1 was pointing them 
out to my companion, the wolves turned and ran 
along the outer border of the timber fringe, for a 
little way, then climbed the low bluff on that side, 
and struck off across the open prairie to the west 
of the river. 

I did not believe that they would go far, and 
crawling to the crest of the bluff, I peeped over it. 

In a little depression of the prairie, at a distance 
of perhaps a thousand yards, the wily brutes were 


| crouched flat on the snow-crust, so low that I could 


but barely discern their shaggy coats moving in 
the wind. I slid back down to the brush, 
where Sidney stood. 

“If only we can get our catamaran 
across, we will have some sport, racing 
them,” I said to him. There was neither 
brush nor timber in sight to the west of 
the river. 

Sidney thought that we could fetch our 
craft across at a point a little below; 
and after some difficulty, we did so, and 
pushed it up the slope of the bluff. 

The wolves were still lying there, but 
as soon as we made our appearance on 
the bluff, they took to their heels. We 
now saw that a fourth wolf had joined 
them. 

Making sail, and heading as hard to 
northwestward as possible, so as to keep 
them from getting to windward of us, 
we glided along after them. On gaining 
the top of the next swell of the prairie, 
we saw that the wolves had stopped in 
the depression beyond it. But a strong 
gust now filled our sail, and we burst 
over the crest of the swell upon them at 
such a speed that the brutes took to flight again, 
running at the top of their speed to get away from 
us. 

After a momentary lull, another gust swooped 
down on us, and we flew after them at a great 
pace. But for our desire to keep as far to wind. 
ward as possible, we should have run them down 
on that first heat. 

The slippery crust bothered them a little; at first, 
too, they did not appear to realize that we could 
overtake them. As they ran, they kept looking 
back. I wondered that they did not separate, but 
they did not, for a time. 

After two miles or more, there came a little lull 
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foratime. But soon another wild gust came, and 
then we flew again. The wolves were scratching 
away at a long, keen gallop, but we glided up to 


| them. 


ghtened by the sudden looming up of the sail | 


They were big timber wolves, brindled-gray and 
shaggy; long-legged, gaunt old rangers. One, 
which seemed to be the biggest of the four as they 
ran, Was almost white. They were savage creatures. 

As we whirred up to them, my comrade looked a 
little uneasy. “We shall run them down, sure!” 
he muttered. “Do you suppose they’ll attack us?” 

I had a notion that they might fight, if hard 
pushed, and taking a turn of my sheet round a 
cleat on our box, seized my gun. Sidney had the 
carbine. 

In half a minute more we were right upon them! 
With a howl of terror, they jumped aside and ran 
in different directions, snapping their teeth, and 
snarling in a manner to make one shudder. 

We opened fire instantly. I almost scorched the 
old white one with my first barrel, and sent him 
rolling over and over. Another one, on my side, 
had cut back, or else we had run past him. I let 
him have my second barrel at a distance of about 
ten yards. 

Sidney was firing with the carbine at the other 
two. They had run up to windward of us. He 
fired three shots, and missed every time; but with 
his fourth, he killed one of them. Then we both 
shot at the other, but he fairly ran out of our reach 
to windward. 

We could not follow him on that course, and he 
escaped us. 

We then pulled the three together, and looked 
them over. It had been an exciting minute’s work. 
We stood over our game, and gave three cheers. 

Skinning the three wolves, there in that biting 
wind, was a less enjoyable part of the adventure. 
We had fearfully cold fingers before their hides 
were off, for the temperature was at zero, even 
under the afternoon sun. 

sy this time it was almost three o’clock. Hastily 
rolling up the wolf pelts, we tacked back to the 
river, recrossed it and stood away for home. The 
deer that the wolves had pulled down was in such 
condition that we did not attempt to secure it, but 
we picked up the two others. 

The wind subsided when the sun set, and for the 
last ten miles home we were obliged to drag our 
catamaran and game over the snow-crust. 

It was just nine o’clock when we reached my 
sabin. We had been out thirteen hours. I consid- 
ered it a fine bit of hunting—the best I had ever 
done, at any rate. 

We had not stopped to take a mouthful of foud, 
and it is needless to say that we were in a condition 
to enjoy a venison steak. 





PALMER F. JADWIN. 
(To be continued.) 


+o, — 
For the Companion. 


CHINESE SQUEEZES. 


The Chinese squeeze is not exactly the “hug” of 
affection, nor the close grasp of hands joined in 
friendship. It is a commercial term, and refers to 
a pressure exerted upon money, in any form, by 
the fingers of every man through whose hands it 
may pass and to whom it does not belong—a press- 
ure which causes a portion of the money to remain 
in his possession. 

It is the x in the algebraic formula of every 
purchase you make, the value of which you can 
never discover. The problem is something like 
this: “If my cook buys ten pounds of beef, and 
charges me twelve cents a pound for it, how much 
does it cost him, and what is the amount of his 
squeeze?” 

Or perhaps it takes another form, somewhat like 
the following: “If 1 go to a store and buy ten 
yards of silk, which I bring home under my coat, 
when my butler discovers the fact of the purchase 
and goes to the store, how large a squeeze does he 
extort from the merchant?” 

Again, perhaps it takes another form, and reads 
as follows: “I sent five dollars the other day toa 
Chinese woman who is very poor. How much did 
the servant who carried my gift actually hand to 
her, and how much did he keep as a squeeze?” 

The sufferers by this system call it stealing, while 
those who practise it regard it as a sort of commis. 
sion. 

The Chinese, in their dealings with one another, 
all suffer from it and all practise it. The system is 
as old as the Empire, and is said to have had its 
origin in an ancient custom under which household 
servants were paid no regular wages, but received 
food, one suit of clothes a year, and in addition a 
sum of money raised in this manner: 

From the price paid for every article, of what- 
ever sort, used in the family, the gatekeeper or 
porter retained one piece of “cash” in every fifty. 
At the end of each year the sum was distributed 
among the servants in proportion to their positions 
in the service of the family. 

Whether this explanation is correct or not, it 
certainly is a fact that, in paying out or receiving 
“ash, one gets or gives only forty-nine pieces for 
every nominal fifty unless there is an agreement to 
the contrary. 

The servants in China are the best in the world. 
They are quiet, prompt, faithful and affectionate. 
They seldom complain of late hours or hard work 

As a class they are exceedingly honest. Table 
linen and silver-ware, and even money may be left 
in their charge, with assurance that every piece will 
be faithfully accounted for. In fifteen years, with 
a large establishment of servants, I never had 
occasion to charge one of them with theft, or with 
even the loss through carelessness of any article. 

It is commonly and truly remarked that ladies 
who have lived in China are spoiled for house 
keeping at home, with all its difliculties, by the 
excellent service to which they have become ac 
customed. 

But, honest and faithful as the servants are in 
every other respect, Chinese servants will squeeze, 
and, curiously enough, much of their very diligence 
and promptness, much of their good-nature and 








patience under hard work and late hours, is due to 


and we slowed up, hardly keeping pace with them | this very practice. They are amiable under late 
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COMPANION. 


hours and extra service. Why? Because they | and honesty found on their faces, they are shrewd | tion of her character are important matters to | of the two seston will be avant, Should sys- 


“charge it in the bill.” 
The cook remembers the daily reckoning of ac- tell, if he would, all the foibles and weaknesses 


| students of human nature, and each one could | her subjects as well as herself. 


tematic obstruction become a practice in the 
For the sovereigns even in a constitutional mon- | Senate, either the rules will be changed, or the 


counts at nine o’clock in the morning, and in the of his master, and especially just how far he can | archy, has a good deal of influence, if but little | usefulness of Congress will be destroyed. 


extra cash which he puts on the price of each be safely bled, and just at what point the squeez- | : 
article purchased, you pay him for extra labor ing process must stop. 
caused. The other servants share with him in 
the proceeds of the squeeze. 


lieves his servants are levy- | 
ing too large a squeeze. 


such an inquiry. 
Chinese officials are, in these 
matters, hopelessly at the | 
mercy of their servants. The | 
worst victim to squeezes in 
China is the most powerful | 
of all the Chinese, His Im- 
perial Majesty, the Emperor. 

Probably not more than 
twenty-five per cent. of the 
money collected in his name 
ever reaches his treasury. 
? For every article purchased 
/ — for his use he pays four | 
times the proper value. 

The Chinese say, regard- 
of much company and consequent hard work, ing the milk brought into the city each morning 
they have been known to leave situations because for his usc, that each mandarin through whose 
the family lived tco plainly, and had too small a hands it passes takes out a cupful, and puts ina 
grocer’s bill. cup of water, with the result that when it reaches 

All sorts of expedients and devices have been His Majesty not even the color of milk remains. 
resorted to by foreign housekeepers in China to CuesteR HOLCOMBE. 
put an end to this system, and all have failed. 

If one does his own marketing, he discovers 
presently that his servants have followed him up, THE MOUNTAIN PINE. 
and quietly levied a squeeze upon every person 
with whom he has dealt. He also discovers that, 
allowing nothing for time spent in marketing, his 
servants can buy more cheaply than he can, even 
when their squeeze is added to the actual market ————e at 
price. So he has lost not only time but money ANOTHER CHILD MONARCH. 
by his effort at reform. 

If one tases pains to inform himself as to the In consequence of the death of King William | 
proper prices of all articles used, the servant | of Holland, there are now three European mon- 
cheats him in the weight or measure, charging for archs who are under fifteen years of age. They 
five pounds when he has actually bought four. are Alfonso XIII., King of Spain, who was born, 

At last, perhaps, the master provides himself, after his father’s death, in 1886, became King at 
with Chinese scales and measures, and weighs his birth, and is now in his fifth year; Alexander | 
and measures every article. He is happy until | I1., King of Servia, who is in his fifteenth year, 
he discovers that his scales weigh only fourteen | and succeeded to the Servian throne on his father’s 
ounces for a pound, and that consequently his | abdication in 1889; and the little Queen Wilhel- 
servant has had a squeeze of twelve and one-half | mina of Holland, who is in her eleventh year. 
per cent. But neither of these child monarchs has reached 

Determined not to be beaten, the employer pro- | the age necessary for actually taking in hand the | 
cures a pair of scales that have been tested and reins of government. In each instance, during 
found to be full weight. These he keeps under | the minority of the sovereign, the royal power is 
lock and key, and thinks that at last he has cir- really exercised by a regency, which performs 
cumvented the squeezer. every public act in the name of the infant ruler. 

Not at all. He has weighed his pound of In the cases of Spain and Holland, the regency 
mutton, found it full weight, and has paid only | is confided to the mothers of the young sovereigns 
the market price. But after all this is done, and to Queen Maria Christina, an Austrian princess, 
the master’s back is turned, the cvok cuts off a in Spain, and to Queen Emma, a German princess, 
quarter of a pound from the joint, carries it to | in Holland. 
the butcher, and is paid for it! The regency in Servia, on the other hand, is 

If the master remarks upon the small quantity | exercised by three Servian statesmen, instead of 
that appears upon the table, he is gravely in- by Queen Natalie, the King’s mother, from 
formed that ‘In a dry climate, like that of Peking, whom her husband was divorced a short time 
mutton shrinks much more in roasting than it before his abdication. The regents are M. Ristich, | 
does in the master’s honorable country !"’ and Generals Belimarkovich and Protich. 

A friend of mine, who made the experiment, of Of the little Queen Wilhelmina, the latest acces- 
paying his servant a regular commission of ten sion to the list of child royalties, it is interesting 
per cent. on purchases, in lieu of the squeeze, to know that she is fair and pretty, unusually 
found that his expenses were increased by more intelligent, quick in her studies, and fond espe- 
than that proportion. The servant took the com- cially of out-of-door pastimes. 
mission, and continued his squeeze as before. She lives, with her devoted mother Queen 
The Chinaman had reasoned that since his mas- Emma, at the Castle of Loo, which has been for 
ter was able to pay him an open commission of , generations the abode of the Dutch rulers, and is 
ten per cent., he could safely be bled secretly a | situated at a short distance from the Hague, the 
little more than before. capital of the Kingdom. There she is surrounded 

The dismissal of a servant found guilty of this | by many beautiful works of art, and the carefully 
practice rarely serves any good purpose. Indeed, tended gardens, where are grown the tulips which 
it may be found at a later period that his successor | her father was fond of growing and made famous 
is even worse, and is not only making his own | the world over. 

profit, but also paying a pension to the one whom The life of the little Queen is tranquil and 
he has supplanted. happy. When she rises, at seven o’clock in the 

In one of the Legations in Peking, years ago, | morning, she goes to her mother’s bedside and 








Chinese Servants. 


_— ~~ — 


There, changeless all the seasons through, 
That green cathedral lifts its spires, 
The first to catch the morning dew, 
The last to hold the sunset fires. 


— Independent. 





a 


the Minister determined to suppress the practice, says her prayers. From nine to twelve o’clock | 


and dismissed the porter, or gatekeeper, who is | the Queen is busy with her studies and her music, 
always a prominent actor in the system. and at noon she heartily enjoys her simple lunch 

Long afterward it was discovered that the other | of eggs, milk and fruit. 
servants, headed by the new gatekeeper, had reg- After lunch, no matter what the weather, she 
ularly paid the discharged servant his usual | goes out of doors, visiting her cozy pigeon-house 
wages up to the day of his death, and then had | with its one hundred and fifty cooing inmates, or 
buried him with much ceremony. 

In many of the larger establishments the ser- | She dines with her mother at six, and like any 
vants are formed into what may be termed a/ other girl of her age, at eight is sent promptly to 
‘‘codperative establishment.’’ Under this system | bed. 
each servant deposits his squeezes in a bank, | The Queen always dresses in white, with kid 
where an account is kept, and at certain fixed | shoes and white silk stockings. It is not surpris- 
periods the sum total is divided. ing to learn that she is ardently fond of her col- 

Large Chinese houses are invariably built in a | lection of beautiful dolls, of which she has sev- 
square and surrounded by a high wall, having, eral dozen, and which are attired in such gor- 
as a rule, but one gate, which is always kept geous court dresses that they would be sure to 
closed, and a gatekeeper is in attendance day and | arouse the envy of any girl of her age who saw 
night. them. 

It is easy for this man to know all the pur- Her nursery, too, presents a marvellous collec- 
chases made in the ‘‘compound,”’ as it is called. | tion of toys, of all varieties, and from every 
If a merchant declines to pay the squeeze de- | quarter of the globe, which serve to pass away 
manded, he is refused admission. pleasantly many of her leisure hours. 

The illustration shows a group of Chinese ser- While it is true that, when she comes of age, 
vants, with the head, or, as he might well be | the young Queen of Holland will have very little 
termed, “the President of the Jolly Squeezers,’’ | royal power, since the real ruling in that King- 
in the chair. dom is done, as in England, by ministers and 

With all the expressions of jollity, frankness Parliament, still her bringing up and the forma 





peculiarly as the Kingdom is situated with refer- 
A foreigner, no matter what his official rank, | ence to the politics of Europe, may be seriously 

does not hesitate to enter a market or a store and | affected in the future by its ruler’s traits and dis- 

While Chinese servants never complain because | inquire the price of any article on which he be- | position. 

|endowed with good sense and good temper, and 
But even a small Chinese | her mother, Queen Emma, who devotes herself 

mandarin would consider it | wholly to her daughter's training, has won the 


beneath his dignity to make | confidence and affection of the Dutch by the ex- 
Hence all | cellence of her personal qualities. 


| final vote. 


| amend the rules, and thus the plan by which the 


taking a jaunt on her fat little Shetland pony. | 


actual authority; and the destinies of Holland, 
ae 


FICKLE. 





Little Fanny Dean, the poor orphan whom Mrs. 
Happily for it, the little Queen appears to be Burt was educating in her boarding-school, Wits 
: very happy when Daisy Mott made a friend o1 
her, chose her as a comrade in her daily walks, 
and declared that she would take her- home on x 
visit during the holidays. 
Fanny usually spent her vacation alone in the 
school with the matron. Daisy was quite sincere 
}in her feeling for the child. She raved about 
Fanny’s beauty and cleverness and goodness for 
six weeks. 
But when vacation came she did not take her 
j}home, and declared that “that stupid Dean child 
tired her to death.” 
The teacher of music thought he had found a 
} pupil in Daisy who would do him credit. She 
practised several hours a day. She talked ani 
thought and dreamed of Gounod and Wagner. 
This lasted a month. Then she gave up music 
altogether. ‘The everlasting tinkle of the piano 
bored her,” she said. 
Daisy did not marry early in life. She had in. 
numerable friendships with both women and men. 
During the current session of Congress, the She was always so zealous, eager and fervent for 
Republican Senators wished to pass an act relat- | ® few weeks that the object of her affection thought 
ing to the conduct of elections for members of | }¢" the most charming of women. ; 
ae Then she as suddenly grew cool and rude, in 
the House of Representatives; but although they | a 7 Ae ae 
athe : ~ | haste to be rid of the person whose claims wearied 
had a party majority in the Senate, they were 


. s and irritated her. 
unable to bring the bill to a vote, and were com-| she married at last a man who had patience to 
pelled to abandon the plan. 


humor her caprices. Since then she has been by 
As all our readers should know, debate in the | turns a devoted and neglectful wife. She has been 
Senate is wholly unrestricted. Any member may |# leader of fashion, an organizer of charitable 
speak as long as he pleases; he may offer amend- work, a religious fanatic and an unbeliever, ener 
ments without number, and may discuss each of getic and vehement in all pursuits and phases. 
them at full length, his own endurance being the sy bas abwmys come 9g 08 Wheee cluimes fer 
fool = aid she urges upon all of her friends. 
only limit placed upon his oratory. | Itmay bea poor girl, whom she wishes to send 
This feature of Senate procedure, the perfect | aproad to study music, or a widow who needs a 
freedom of debate, puts it into the power of a | situation, or a poor laborer to whom she intends to 
minority to prevent a measure from coming to a | give a turkey for Christmas. 
Sut she changes the object of her sympathy so 
In-the case of the Elections Bill, the Demo- rapidly, indeed, that the widow in a short time is 
crats were resolved that no vote should be taken | turned impatiently away from her door, the musi 
upon its passage, and after one attempt by the cian never reaches Europe, and the poor man’s 
Republicans to tire them out by a night ses- children would go dinnerless to bed on Christmas 
r ’ | for all the help she gives them. 
sion, that plan was abandoned, and another one | Yet Daisy is neither a pretender nor false, as her 
was tried. | acquaintances declare her to be. She is sincere in 
A new rule was proposed, the effect of which | her pity and love and good intentions—while they 
would be to enable the majority, in certain cases | last. 
and after a prescribed mode, to bring a debate to| They do not last long, because when she was 
a close, and to secure a vote upon the pending | Young she learned to be impatient, to love excite- 


OUR ONLY TIME. 


We should waste no moments in weak regret, 
the day were but one ; 
If what we remember and what we forget 
Yent out with the sun ; 
We ahouks be from our clamorous selves set free 
» work or to pray, 
And to be what the Father would have us be, 
we had but a day. 


—Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


a 


CUTTING OFF DEBATE. 


| measure. If all the Republicans had been in | ment, to fly from emotion to emotion in order to 


* . keep her mind at fever-heat 
favor of the change in the rules, this plan might | p “ ! , , 
ata led | There are women who indulge their brains with 
a: ada aeaimertet uy ? | new sensations precisely as the drunkard humors 
But several of the Republican Senators from | | his palate with stimulants. The effect upon the 
Western States and one from the East united | character is very much the same. 
with the Democrats to lay aside the proposition to 
ae 
Elections Bill was to have been passed came to 
naught. | 
. 2 | Winetyv me -e yolled awav ainc 
Almost every deliberative assembly in the| Ninety-one Loco have rolled away since the 
world, except the Senate of the United States, death of George ashington. During that long 
ae »| period many brilliant reputations have shone upon 
has found itself forced to adopt some form of Soe as t ‘ he ee 
eet tu <ils count. to oneal | us for a while, only to fade away and lapse into 
hela . oe sei — hs . ” sciain ~ | avloagen oblivion. His name retains all its interest for us, 
question.”” In France it is termed ‘‘la cléture;’’ 


: and probably more people have been particularly 
in the British House of Commons it is known as | occupied of late with his career, its relics and its 
‘“‘closure.”* 


records than ever before. 
The object is either to enable an assembly to 


WASHINGTON. 


At the great sale of Washington mementos, held 
cut short the speeches of prosy members, or to | # few weeks ago in Philadelphia, the prices paid 
allow the majority to control the minority. even for trifling objects once possessed by the great 
It is plain common sense that when a majority men ane aes Say peer vanepentcqu . hi 
is in favor of passing a certain measure, and a e- we _ — — we ~ ae > eon an 
r will, which his hand had never touched, brought 
minority opposed to it, if the rules make ii pos- | gfty dollars, and an autograph letter eighty-five. 
sible for the minority to defeat the measure al- A list of his slaves, written and signed by his 
together, and make it impossible for the majority | own hand, brought four hundred and forty dollars. 
to accomplish its will against the resolution of the |Two of his memorandum books closely written 
minority—in that case it is the minority and not | brought eight hundred dollars — His family Bible 
the majority that governs. | was sold for seven hundred and sixty dollars, and 
This condition did not arise in the Senate on | peg spy ne oe tap 
the Elections Bill; for the Democrats and a few place Ri Pre tenance me: tees Saleen 
Republican senators who opposed the bill and the | : ‘ 


each. 

amendment of the rules made a majority. Pieces of piano music, which had been played 

But even when the rules do enable the minority | by Miss Custis, brought considerable sums, and a 
to put a veto upon any measure, it does not follow, | dinner invitation was sold for eighteen dollars. 
| as a matter of course, that those rules should be| The sale attracted mange were ti 7“ pape 

., d » lamente ‘ ‘ . ad no 
changed. There are great advantages in allowing | O@€ #mented that the whole collection ha 
| fect freed f debate: zt eat aie yo | Veen bought by Congress and deposited at Mount 
a eee on enenns ers those acvantages Vernon, where it could have been seen by every 
| have been deemed of such importance that the pilgrim to that sacred shrine. 
Senate has, for more than a hundred years, re-| There is a special reason for this vivid survival 
sisted all attempts to limit discussion. of his celebrity, apart from his services to his 
At the same time, it Inust be said that hereto- | country, and his singularly varied and interesting 
fore, except in rare cases, the minority in the | career . 
| Senate has resisted the passage of measures urged | From his boyhood to the last w ont ee pe 
igi > writer as 2 wr 

by the majority only long enough to make the | ¥®8 ® Profuse writer. As soon as he coul ne 
| test I ti . Th hev have vielded | well enough, he kept a book into which he copie 
penn — ~“ ~ en they have yielded, and anything that pleased or impressed him in his 
” fered the bills to pass. . | reading, and carefully entered his early cipherings 

No one can tell whether we have just been | and surveys in a book that is preserved to the 
seeing a single outbreak of a new kind of opposi- | present day. 
tion—what the physicians call a “sporadic” case;| During his first journey in the wilderness 0! 
| or whether hereafter this method of preventing | Virginia, when he was but sixteen, he kepta eed 
| legislation which the minority opposes is to be- full journal of its events, though the task could no! 
have been easy on such a tramp. 

In a similar way, but in greater detail, he re 
corded his early marches and campaigns, one of 





| come frequent and chronic. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the old traditions 
| will be adhered to, and that the present rules will | which was published both in England and America. 
| continue to be possible. Of course the object of| From the day when he took command of the 
| having a Congress is that it may make needed | Revolutionary Army at Cambridge, his own letters 
laws; and the question what laws are needed is | | and orders, his reports to Congress and other 
| properly to be decided by the majority, and not | Official documents are the imperishable seo 
| by the minority. | his public actions, as well as the most correct ex 
| This seems like a party question, but it is not. | Matton of Ie chasncter. » truest 

It happens to-day that the Republicans are Sie Sine SNES Sek quae Snaee a 
| . ities 4. si lly record of his life. Nothing can refute or supersede 
| thwarted in their attempt to pass what the Demo- | 


| : : : |them. His confidential letters to his brother, @ 
cratic Senators regard as partisan legislation, but | his secretary, to his steward and to his servants 


it may happen within five years that the positions as well as the more formal epistles addressed @ 
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the President of Congress, all tell the same story 
and exhibit the same man, one who was intent on 


discharging every trust, and fulfilling every duty | 


with punctuality and completeness. 


~~ 
> 





A VOICE FROM THE TOMB. 


The recent anniversary of Robert Browning’s 
death was marked by a strange ceremony. 

On the seventh of April, 1889, Mr. Browning, at 
the house of a friend, repeated a part of one of 
his poems into a phonograph, and the wax cylinder 
containing the precious message had ever since 
been locked up ina safe. On this sad anniversary, 
however, it was produced, and placed upon the 
machine. 

There it accurately delivered the voices of those 
present at the meeting of April seventh, and while 
the little group assembled breathlessly about the 
phonograph, Robert Browning’s familiar and 
cheery voice suddenly exclaimed : 

“Ready?” 

Immediately afterward it began to repeat, ‘How 
They 
Ais 

“I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three.” 

The poem went on in a spirited manner down to 
the words: 

“Speed! echoed the —”’ when the voice said, 
hurriedly, “I forget it! Er—” 

Some one prompted, and Browning went on: 


“Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest,” 


and again the poet halted. “I—I am exceedingly 
sorry that I can’t remember my own verses,” it 
continued; “but one thing that I shall remember 
all my life is the astonishing sensation produced 
upon ne by your wonderful invention.” 

Then there was a pause, and some one reminded 
the present audience that Browning left the tube 
and returned, on being asked to authenticate his 
words. Presently came, in a loud voice: 

“Robert Browning!” 

The murmur of applauding voices followed, with 


3 ; | 
the clapping of hands. 


| 


| 


_— +~@>— 


WASHINGTON’S MOTHER. 


In the little old house in Charles Street, Fred- | 
ericksburg, Virginia, Washington’s mother, who | 
was in her day a famous cook and housewife, was 
at times fond of giving a “small dance and dinner | 
party.” | 

There, ‘on the waxed floor of the front room | 
lighted by numerous candles,” the belles and beaux | 
of other days “did dance righte merrily.” In a/ 
diary now worn and yellow by age, one bright- 
eyed belle tells: 

“My petticoat was of flowered Peach satin, with 
long-waisted Coat of White. A lace Kerchief was | 
gathered round my Shoulders, and my Arms were | 
bare to the Elbow. A string of Milk-white Pearls | 
did tie around my throat. My hair I had high, and 
pleasing Powdered. And Silver Buckles were 
upon my Shoes.” 

Old Mr. L——, one of the neighbors, happening 
to drop in one morning while Mrs. Washington | 
was busy in her dairy, was requested to come there 
if he cared to speak with her. He entered, found | 
Mrs. Washington with skirts turned up and sleeves 


rolled, busy with the fresh made butter which she | i 


was moulding in a wooden tray. “For you know, | 


Brought the Good News From Ghent to | 


not been able to discover that the trouble is not at 

| the pointed end of your pencil, I think you may as 
well give the whole thing up.” 

“What do you mean?” the student stammered, 
taken aback. 

“You know what I mean. The difficulty is not at 
that end of the pencil, but at the other. It is not 
the point but the pointer that needs correcting.” 


—_—__+o—__—_ 





GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 
| 


| There has lately been established, by order of 
President Harrison, a “Board on Geographic 
| Names” of the United States, made up of several 
| officers of departments and bureaus of the gov- 
j}ernment. It is charged with the duty of decid- 
ing all unsettled questions concerning geographic | 
names which arise in the departments. | 


The decisions of this board on all disputed points 
connected with the spelling of the names of places, 
rivers, mountains, and so forth, and of the names 
themselves, will henceforth be accepted as euthor- 
ity by the departments of the government, and 
| eventually, no doubt, by the publishers of maps 
| and text-books. 

The way in which this new board works may be 
illustrated by a single case. 

Most of the text-books spell the name of the 
great arm of the Pacific Ocean between Alaska 
and Siberia Behring or Behring’s Sea. It has 
always been known, however, since the sea bore 
this name, that it was derived from the Danish 
navigator, Vitus Jonassen Bering, who, while in 





the Russian naval service, first explored this sea 
early in the eighteenth century. | 
Bering Russianized his Danish name into Ivan 
Ivanovitch Bering. Although the Russians have 
always spelled the name of the sea Bering, the 
Germans introduced an kh into the name, and their 
spelling has been followed by English and Amer- 
ican map-makers. The board, to which the matter 
| Was referred, has corrected the spelling, and in all 
| government documents henceforth it will be Bering 
| Sea, not Behring Sea. 
| Among the other disputed points of spelling the 
following may be noted : : 
It is Chile, not Chili; Fiji Islands, not Feejee; 
Governors Island, New York, not Governor's; 
| Hudson River, New York, and Hudson Bay, Can- 
| ada, not Hudson’s; Kongo River, Africa, not 
Congo; Hongkong, China, not Hong Kong; Puerto 
Rico, West Indies, not Porto Rico; Mount Rainier, 
| Washington, not Mount Tacoma. 
The principles adopted by the board require the 





| adoption in general of the spelling and pronuncia- 


tion that are sanctioned by local usage. The pos- 
sessive case is avoided wherever possible. 

The decisions respecting foreign names are in 
accordance with the English oflicial system of 
geographical naming and spelling. In these for- 
eign names the vowels are pronounced as in the 
Italian language, and the consonants as in the Eng- 
lish. For instance, in Java, Banana, Somali and 
Bari the ais pronounced as in father ; in Fiji and 
Hindi the iis like English ee in beet ; au is like ow 
in cow, so that we have Fuchau, not Foochow. 
The hard cis rejected for /, and we have Korea, 
not Corea. 

——_—_—_+@o—___ 
WHY SHE WROTE IT. 

Some of the most stimulating hymns have been 
“songs of the night.” The whispered slanders of 
gossips begot the hymn, “I love to steal awhile 
away,” which has been the consoler of thousands 
of tried men and women. 


Phebe Brown, its author, a wife and mother liv- 
ing in poverty, used to stroll away at dusk to a 
neighboring grove, where she could meditate and 
pray. 
’ The village gossips put their own coarse con- 
struction upon these evening walks. One of them, 
a woman whose house adjoined the grove, said to 
her, with a tone and manner more irritating than 
the words: 

“Mrs. Brown, why do you come up at evening so 
near our house, and then go back without coming 
n?’ 
|. That evening Mrs. Brown, grieved in spirit, sat 


Mr. L—,” she said, briskly, ‘my tongue and my | in the kitchen, rocking her babe and weeping. 


hands may be employed at the same time without 


Then she laid the infant in its cradle, and gave ex- 


Mona? | pression to her feelings in nine stanzas of verse, 
eee which she entitled, “My Apology for my Twilight 
— nh Aa ee 


THRIFT IN FRANCE. 


Whenever a new public loan is offered in France, 





Rambles, addressed to a Lady.” 
Several years afterward, she prepared it as a 
hymn, suppressing four stanzas and altering a few 

| expressions. 
— 


the world is astonished at the eagerness with which | 


itis taken, and the huge sums subscribed by mul- 
titudes of small capitalists. 


Few of us have an idea of the vastness of the | 


money savings of the French people. If the Eiffel 
Tower were built of pure silver, it would require 
something more than two thousand million franes’ 
worth of that metal. 

Two stages more would need to be added to the 
tower to represent the savings of the French people 
how deposited in the Caisse d’ Epargne, or savings- 
bank. A comparison like this appeals to the imag- 
ination. It is one made by M. de Fonville, the 
Minister of Finance. 

The depositors in French private and postal sav- 


ings-banks combined now number six and a half | 


millions, and the sums deposited are more than 
two thousand eight hundred million frances, or five 
hundred and sixty million dollars. 

Thrift in France, as everywhere else, has one 
great foe—the public house. The annual outlay 
for intoxicating drink and tobacco amounts to 
almost a thousand million frances. 

M. de Fonville concludes his summary with these 
Words: “Pauperism, for which so many persons 
seek utopian remedies, will never disappear, rest 
assured, until driven out of the world by thrift.” 


= er “ 
NOT THAT END. 


That a poor workman quarrels with his tools has 

passed luto a proverb. It is not often that the 
‘esson of the saying is so pointedly enforced as it 
Was in a New York art school. 
_The gentleman at the head of this school never 
failed to rebuke the tendency to lay the blame in 
the Wrong place whenever it showed itself among 
his pupils. 

One of the students, who had considerable talent 
but very little application, found frequent refuge 
in this excuse, and the teacher was at last at the 
end of his patience. 

“T couldn’t get the point of my pencil right,” the 
Student said one day, in excuse for a faulty line. 


‘Mr. Blank,” the teacher replied with emphasis, | 


ty 
you have 


been in this school two years. You have 
the natura 


1 ability to do the best work, whereas 
ann : 
you veal'y do the worst. 1 in two years you have 


PIKE’S PEAK. 


| 

An exchange prints a story of a young lady who 
went to Colorado for her health, and while sojourn- 
ing at Manitou, fell into conversation with a gen- 
tleman on the hotel piazza. 


The gentleman remarked upon the grandeur of 
Pike’s Peak, which towered majestically before 
them. The young lady expressed her appreciation 
of the wonderful spectacle. 

“IT suppose,” said the gentleman, after the con- 
versation had proceeded a little way, “that the 

| mountain has a peculiar interest to me from the 
fact that my own name is Pike.” 

“Naturally it would,” answered the lady, 
promptly; ‘and I may add that my own enthu- 
siasm is probably increased by the fact that my 
name is Peak.” 

The coincidence was extraordinary, and the 
| story has strong marks of truth. If it had been 
| made up, the inventor would almost certainly have 
| gone on to say that the acquaintance thus happily 
| begun soon ripened into friendship; that this in 

turn gave place to sentiments of a tenderer nature, 
| and that the young woman soon became, like the 

mountain itself, Pike’s Peak. 





i 


| SOVEREIGN, BUT A LADY. 


| The person of fine, large nature thinks of being 
courteous first and of his own claims to deference 
afterward. He can even afford to sacrifice his dig- 
nity of manner for the sake of being gentle and 
gracious, knowing that true dignity is a quality of 
spirit rather than of manner. 


On a _ certain occasion the oo visited Cam- 
bridge University, and the well-known and highly 
popular Master of Trinity kept his hat on during 
| the proceedings. Just as Her Majesty was about 
to depart, he deferentially approached and said: 

“Your Majesty has perhaps wondered that I 
should appear so far wanting in respect as to keep 
my hat on all day, but—er—it perhaps has escaped 
your Majesty’s memory that Lord Kingsale in Ire- 
land, Lord Forester in England, and also the Mas- 
| ter of Trinity, have a right to keep their hats on in 

the presence of their sovereign.” 

“Quite so,—ahem,—but not in the presence of a 

| lady,” was the Queen’s freezing rejoinder. 


— $+ — 

“I DON’T know what is the matter with me,” 

said a sick woman, “and | don’t believe that any- 

thing but a post mortem will ever show.” “You 

poor thing!” returned the sympathetic visitor. 
> 


_ “You are too weak ever to stand that!’ 


a a 
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**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [Adv. 


-EMBROIDERIES. 


Wonderful bargain in Muslin or fine Lawn Flounc- 
ings, 27 inches wide, for children’s dresses, with ex- 
quisite pointed scalloped edges and fine ernbroidery 
extending up 15 inches. There are six distinct styles, 
and each is worth $1.00 a yard, but we are selling them, 
for a few weeks, in 2,24 and 44¢ yard lengths, at 50c. 
ayard. Postage, 5c. extra on every 2 yards. 
every respect. 








Perfect in 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

_ R. & J. GILCHRIST, 
5 & 7 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 





| 
Achild canman- 


| 
age the “ Pitts- | 
burgh’? Lamp— | 
all it wants is fill- 
Ling and wiping 
once a day and 
trimming once a week. 

So much for one year’s im- 
provement in lamps! 

We have a primer to send. | 
Pitisburgh,Pa, PrrrssurcH Brass Co. | 
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AN VEHICLE. 


4 we 


Qver™ 








We manufacture over fifty varieties of 


| light spring vehicles of the latest styles and 


finest workmanship, at moderate prices. 

We carry from three to five hundred 
finished vehicles in our Repository on Fourth 
Street, which is one of the finest and most 
commodious in the West. = 

Catalogue and complete price-list mailed 
to any address free upon application. 

Visitors always welcome. 


The OVERMAN CARRIAGE CO., cincinnati, Ohio. 


Office and Repository, No. 10 East 4th St. 
Factory, Wade and Denman Sts. 











FLORENCE, Boon Co., Ky. 
Mooar Bros., SIRS: — 
Shoes have come to hand, and far exceed 
my expectations. ‘They are superior to any I ever 


MOOAR’S 
“COMMON 
SENSE” 





bought for the money. Will take pleasure in 
showing and recommending them to my friends. 
Respectfuliy, F. E. KERTLY. 

We wish every lady in the U. S. could see the 
many unsolicited testimonials like above that we 
have received. 

We have just completed our arrangements for 
the manufacture of this Shoe, and have added 
the following new features, which will make this Shoe of much greater value than before: 

It will have the inside Rubber Sole, so that no dampness can penetrate through the sole to the 








foot. It will be made from fine selected skins of Castilian, which is the most durable stock 
made. It will be broad-soled and low-heeled, like the English and Hygienic Boots, and will 


be glove-fitting from the first to the last day of wearing. It will be as neat in appearance as much 
higher cost shoes, and at the price for which it is sold we positively affirm that it is the best bar- 
gain that was ever offered to the people of this country. 

We are so sure that this ‘ Common Sense’”’ Boot will give satisfaction that we will guarantee 
every pair, and will refund the money to any one who buys a pair and is not satisfied. 

$1.87 is the lowest price that has ever been named for a guaranteed Ladies’ Boot. 

Sizes, 21-2 te 8S. Widths, C, D, E, EEK. 


PREPAID for $1.87. (amcor) 
MOOAR BROS,, 1307 Tremont St, Boston, Mass. 


The Storm 
Slipper. 


(Trade Mark—Registered.) 

















Success. 


An Instant 


That 
“nothing succeeds like success” is illustrated by the 
instant success of our now famous * Storm Slipper.” 


That 
it is a more practical and sensible “rubber” than 
any style or cut that has ever been offered, has been 
demonstrated beyond question by the great demand 
for the “Storm Slipper” from every part of the country 
since we first advertised it three months ago. 


o 
That 
you will recognize at sight the strong points of the 
“Storm Slipper” — the actual protection it gives — from 
the soggy skirt both over the instep and behind, might 
go without saying. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING SHOEDEALERS. 


“From the 


ASK TO SEE IT. 


We have recently published a handsomely ILLUSTRATED 





SOUVENIR, describing in an interesting manner the process of 

Forest making a Rubber Shoe, from the time the raw rubber leaves 

to the the forest until the finished ‘‘rubber” covers the foot. Ask your 

al » hearest shoe-dealer for a copy, and if he has none write us direct 
Foot.” and we will see that you get it. 


Boston RUBBER SHOE company, BOSTON, Mass, 
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THE YOUTHS 


| pastor aimed his shots too directly. Poor old 





| that woman’s conceit is e-normous, 


| Mrs. Hemingway ! I felt sorry for her. But really 


p> 


sir! 


We are all ready to give over the rebukes in- 


tended for ourselves to some Mrs. Hemingway. 


It is not uncommon in insane asylums fora 


patient to believe that all of his companions are 


GEOMETRICAL. 


Can you find a point equally distant from any three 
given points ? 
Can you drawa circle that will just touch the angles | 


of any triangle ? | 
Draw a circle inside any triangle so that it shall touch | 
each side once. 
Draw an equilateral triangle so that each side shall | 
touch a given circle once. 





For the Companion. 


AN ORIENTAL LEGEND. 


A king grown old in glory and renown 

Of goodly deeds, a wholesome reign to crown, 
Feeling the years turn white upon his he a. 
Thought of his end, and to himself he saic 

“Three sons I have, strong types of sturdy youth, 
Bred in all honor, manliness and truth ; 

Honest and brave are they, I know it well, 

But traits there are in all that none may tell. 

I'll test them, therefore, for I fain would know 
Which one shall rule the best when I shall go.” 


Thereon he sent a slave to call his sons 

Into his presence. Strong and manly ones 

They surely were, to glad a father sight, 

And mind him of his springtime’s virile might. 

To whom the king : “My sons, the time draws near 
When I, thy sire, shall be no longer here, 

And I would know which of you I may trust 

To wield the sceptre when my ands are dust ; 
And to that end I make thee this request, 

Which of my three sons loves his father best ?” 


Then spake the eldest . “Sire, my love for thee 
Is deeper, broader, greater than ‘the sea, 
Vast as it is, that wets thy kingdom's shore. 
Such is my love for thee, my sire, and more. 
The second then : “My father and my king, 
There is not any yet created thing 

In the whole ee Pe rse, below, above, 

To mark the scope and measure of my love.” 

The youngest simply said, “I cannot tell 

Thee more than this, I love my father well.’ | 

















The king dismissed them with a tender word, 

And sate and pondered well that he had heard ; 

Then called his minister and to him spake : 
“My lord, a pilgrimage I fain would make 

To far-famed Mecca. That I may atone 

For sins unpardoned, I will go alone, 

Barefooted and bareheaded ; and if 1 

By Allah shall be called upon to die 

While on this pilgrimage, ’tis my command, 

That my three sons together rule the land.” 


A year went by, and yellow were the leaves, 
The ripened grain was gathered into sheaves, 
And all made ready for the harvest sport, 
When through the kingdom—city, camp, and court, 
Seaport and hamlet—the sad news was sped, 

That the wise ruler and just king was dead. 

Loved as a monarch tender, brave and true, 

His people mourned him deeply as his due. 

His sons were told the words the king had said, 

And reigned together in their father’s stead. 


The calendar had marked another year, 

And on the drooping stalk the full-grown ear, 
Through golden husk and silken tassel showed, 
When wearily along the dusty road 

A beggar slowly moved towards the town, 

Which reached at last, outside the gate sate down 
And rested. Suddenly his thoughts were bent 
Upon aman near by with ——- rent, 

Who sighed, and wept, and beat upon his breast, 


And ever made this moan, “I loved bimy best.” 


“Friend,” said the beggar, 
What is the cause and secret of thy woe ; 

Allah hath certain cure for every ill; 

Thine may He soften ! For a moment still 

The other sate; then, with fresh tears, he said : 
“Great is my loss. I mourn the king that’s dead. 
Ah! never more shall men see such a one ; 

My father he: I was his oldest son.” 

And then he beat once 
And rent his clothes, 


“tell, if I may know, 


more upon his breast, 
1d cried, “I loved him best.” 





The beggar sighed. “Such love must Allah prize. 
Thy brothers ? Mourn they also in this wise ?” 
“Not so,” the mourner said. “To me in age 

The nearest, quickly did his grief assuage ; 

With horse and hounds his hours are spent in sport, 
To the great shame and sorrow of the court. 

The youngest bears the pains and cares of state, 
Works out our father’s plans. To low and great, 
Meteth out justice with impartial hand, 

And is beloved and honored in the land.” 

The beggar left the son on grief intent, 

And straightway to the court his footsteps bent, 
Cast off his beggar’s clothes before the throne, 
And, clad in purple, proudly claimed his own, 
Cried, in a voice that made the arches ring, 
“Hear ye, my people! Aslam your king, 

My power, my crown, my sceptre, and my throne 
Go to my youngest son, and him alone! 

Son of my soul, I fold thee to my breast, 

Who doth his father’s work loves him the best.” 


Ross DEFORRIS. 
+e 
For the Companion. 


OLD MRS. HEMINCWAY. 


A story once told by a famous Methodist min- 
ister of a member of his flock in Kentucky will 
be new to many readers. 

Brother Jones was a large, florid, pompous 
man, so wrapped in self-conceit and arrogance as 
to be almost intolerable to other members of the 
church. One elder after another had remon- 
strated with him upon his monstrous vanity, and 
reminded him that such pride was unbecoming to 
a Christian; but he was deaf to hints or rebukes. 

At last, after a solemn consultation, it was re- 
solved that the minister should preach a sermon 
aimed at Brother Jones, and at him only. 
word of it was to be applicable to any other man 
or woman. The rebuke was to be so severe that 
it was hoped he would be cured of conceit for the 
rest of his life. 

The day came. 
ordinarily 


The church was even more than 
full of people. Many of them had 
come from curiosity ; others hoped to see the vain 
man, who had often treated them in a supercilious 
manner, chagrined and mortified. Some of the 
more tender-hearted of the congregation stayed 
at home, not wishing to witness his humiliation. 

The sermon began. Brother Jones, with a 
complacent expression of face, disposed himself to 
listen. The man’s infirmity was sketched with 
bold, severe strokes. He smiled with lofty supe- 
riority. As the denunciation grew more scath- 


the 
age of eight years, 
ter of about three inches. 
making cuts through the bark to the wood, the in- 
cisions being one or two inches long, and about an 


| mad, while he alone is sane. 


Another singular peculiarity of human nature 


is that we are most keen in detecting in others the 
| very faults which are worst in ourselves. 


If we would learn our own defects we must 


compare ourselves, not with our acquaintances, 
| but with the One perfect model given to the world 
for all time. 


—_— ~@>——___——_- 
MANNA, 

The manna of commerce comes chiefly from | 
Sicily. It is a sweet substance, obtained from a 
small tree which is known as the manna ash. This 
tree can be grown as far north as England, but in 
that country it yields no manna, and is cultivated 
for ornament only. The manna is formed from 


The trees are ready to be tapped at the 
when the stems have a diame- 
The tapping is done by 


sap. 


inch apart. | 


trunk. 
above the first, 
the dry season. 
of the stem is operated u on in the same way, and 
the practice is continuec 
| the tree is exhausted. 


cisions. 
on 


The first cut is made at the lower part of the 
The next day another cut is made just 
and so on, day after day, during 
The next year the untouched part 


in successive years till | 


The finest manna is that which is incrusted 


around pieces of stick or straws placed in the in- 


Flake manna is that which has hardened 
trunk. The inferior quality is from the 
incision. After its removal from the tree, 


the 
ower 


the manna is dried on shelves. 


of a small insect. 
scribed by 


U 


|} 
cool of the morning. 


1 
I 


istan naturally produc ed manna is harvested from | 


€ 


} 


the natives from the sandalwood. 


The manna gathered from the leaves of the euca- | 


l 
t 
] 
« 
c 


There are other ww that yield a similar prod- 
ict. The tamarisk of Arabia exudes from its 
ranches a substance that becomes solid in the 
This is known as tamarisk- 
The exudation is assisted by the puncture 
It is said that this honey is de- 
native writers as a dew which falls 
ipon the leaves of the tamarisk and other trees. 

The Persians gather a kind of manna from a 
eguminous plant by shaking its branches, or by 
yicking the leaves and gently beating them over a 
sloth when dry. Throughout Persia and Afghan- 





1oney. 





lifferent trees and shrubs. It is eaten by the peo- 
»le as a sweetmeat, and is exported to India. 

In Australia a sweet substance is obtained by 
It isa favorite 
article of food with them and with the colonists. 





yptus is rather a product of insects. The exuda- 
ion of the sap is due to their puncturing of the 
eaves, and the same is supposed to be the origin 
»f the manna which is collected from the twigs of 
ertain species of oak. 

The notion of the Arabs that the manna was a 
jew deposited upon the leaves of shrubs reminds | 





us that we have the phenomenon of honey-dew on 


served on hot and dry days in August. 
surface 
soluble sweet gum, 
| the morning. 


It is to be ob- 
The upper 
of the leaves becomes varnished with a 
much resorted to by insects in 
‘It hardens in the hot sun. This ap- 


eaves of the elm in this country. 


pears to be a true natural exudation of sap from 


the leaves, ) 
| indication of the leaves being punctured ; 
of the insects are a result, 


was brought into full play 
after career. 


their daily departure for home was an event which | 


| George. 


caused by excessive heat 
the visits 
not a cause. 

+r 
NAPIER. 
Sir Charles Napier 
a surprising 


was famous, even asa boy, 
recklessness of courage, which 
during the soldier’s 
Napier brothers were, at 
their mates, and 


for 


The three 


school, the natural leaders of 


the villagers assembled to witness. 


There were pigs in the Irish town of Celbridge, 
where the Napiers lived—tall, gaunt animals with 
wide, flapping ears, and long legs that could gallop 
over the ground. Mountet on the backs of these 
lean and agile hogs, the Napier boys were wont to 

‘areer homeward, with scholars and pig-owners 
following, in hot pursuit. 

One day, when Charles had become a young 
soldier, he was out shooting with his brother 
Charles fired at a snipe, and the bird 
dropped, though at a distance, across a deep ditch. 
In jumping this ditch, the boy fell, and fractured 
his leg so badly that the bone’ protruded from the 
flesh, ‘above his boot. 

His gun had fallen at some distance, 
crawled up to recover it, and then succeeded in 
reaching the snipe. When his brother came run. 


| ning up, deadly pale at sight of the wounded leg, 


| health, but he always “got his snipe. 


No | 


| proving 


ing, his smile deepened with a touch of complacent | 


pity. At the conclusion of the services he swag- 
gered down the aisle. One of the elders joined 
him. 


“What did you think of the sermon, Brother 
Jones ?”’ he ventured to ask. 
“A great effort, sir! But personal 


The 


the fallen sportsman cheer: fully cried: 

“Yes, George, I’ve broken my leg, but I’ve got 
the snipe.” 

Thus it was through life. Sir Charles 
wounded more than once, in the most 
manner, and was in his later y 


sickening 
ars a prey to ill- 
After this accident, it was imperativ ely necessary 
that the young soldier should take a long rest, and 
his General advised an extended leave of absence. 
To this Napier would not listen, and as soon as his 
leg was fairly healed, he mounted his little cob and 
rode away to duty, accomplishing more than a 
hundred miles in one d¢ ty. 
that he pushed forward mile 
that, 
might say, he was ready for any fatigue or duty. 
This was the tr ue soldier’s spirit, which not only 


after mile, intent upon 


served him on the battle-field, but enabled him to 


meet with patience the trials of life. 
+e 


WASHINGTON’S LETTER. 


When Washington returned to Philadelphia after 
789, he stopped at Uxbridge, 


his trip to the East, in 1 
Mass., and was entertained at the home of 
Taft. 
fore the door, 
family, 
tinguished visitor. 


Samue 


remains yet in possession of 


Washington was so well pleasec 


with his reception and entertainment at Uxbridge 


that he wrote the following letter to Mr. Taft, whicl 

is carefully preserved in the family : 
“Hartford, Nov. 8, 178 

| “SIR: 





There is no | 


and he | 


Napier was | 


It is easy to imagine 


despite what Generals or Doctors 


The old homestead, with the great oak be. 
the 
preserved in commemoration of the dis- 


seing informed that you have given my 





COMPANION. 


| with which she may buy herself any little orna- 
ments she may want, or she may dispose of them 
in any other manner more agr eeable to herself. 

“A38 I do not give these things with a view to 
have it talked of, or even to its being known, the | 
less there is said about the matter the better you 
will please me; but that I may be sure the chintz 
and money have got safe to hand, let Patty, who I 
dare say is equal to it, write me a line informing 
me thereof, directed ‘To the President of the 
United States, at New York.’ I wish you and your 
family well, and am your humble servant, | 

“G. WASHINGTON.” 


For the Companion. 





when, in fear and trembling, 
| effort, I did with difficulty regain an upright posi 
tion. re 
erous slope, and experienced a feeling of relief 
which compensated me for all my fatigue. 





FEBRUARY 19, 4891. 


should break my remaining foothold, or loosen the 


‘ip of my rifle, and so send me down the slope, 


rt 
over the edge of whic h J should infallibly shoot 
into eternity. 


However, some good angel buoyed me up; and 
I slowly made the 


Ina few minutes more I was off that 





+o 
“ODD TOM.” 


Old Tom Weit had a habit of doing queer and 


unexpected things, and thus came to be known 


throughout the region in which he lived as “Odd 


ON A GRAVE IN CHRISTCHURCH, HANTS. 


Turning from Shelley’s sculptured face aside, 
And pacing thoughtfully the silent aisles 
Of the grey church that overlooks the smiles 

Of the glad Avon hastening its tide 

To — the seaward-winding Stour, I spied 

Close at my feet a slab among the tiles 
That paved the minster, where the sculptor’s files | 

Had graven only “Died of Grief,” beside 

The name of her who slept below. 

ad soul! 

A century has fled since kindly death 
Cut short that life which nothing knew but grief, 

And still your an stirs pity. Yet the whole 

Wide world is full of graves like yours, for breath 
Of sorrow kills as oft as frost the leaf. | 


OscaR Fay ADAMS. ls 


Tom.” 
peculiarity of dress, 
wrong side out, because, as he said, he had “got 
tired of the looks of the right side.” 
Tom went to his next neighbor, 
hire his horse for the day. 


marketin’,” was the answer. 
on afterwards as fur as Job Stone’s 
oxen.” 


bah, referring to the horse; 
*commodate ye 
the village—ye 


Sometimes his oddity appeared in some 
as when he wore his coat 


One day 


Zebah Green, to 


“What d’ye want ’im for?” was Zebah’s inquiry. 

“Oh, jest to go down to the village to do some 
“rn oP J might go 
*n’ look at his 


“Wal, I don’t want ye to have ’im,” replied Ze- 
“but ye may, jest ter 
if ye won’t go no ‘tu ‘ther’n jest to 
now that’s ’most ten mile.” 








ae — | “Why, of course not,” said Tom, “not onless 
youre willin’.” y 
TOO SUSPICIOUS. “Wal, then, take ’im, but don’t ye drive ’im no 


| fu’ ther’ n the village, or I'll never let ye have ’im 


Among the passengers on a railway train was a 
young mother, with a pretty baby not more than 
four or five months old. Sitting in the seat behind 
her was a stout, rather severe-looking old gentle- 
man. The brakeman announced that the train 
would wait ten minutes for lunch at one of the 
stations, and the mother, noticing that the old gen- 
tleman did not offer to rise, and that nearly all 
the other passengers were about leaving the car, 
turned and said politely : 


“1 beg your pardon, sir, but would you be willing 
to watch my baby while I go out and get something , 
for my lunch-basket? 1 don’t think ‘she will wake 
while 1 am gone.” ° 

The gentleman glanced over the top of his mag- 
azine at the sleeping child, and said rather gruffly, 
“Very well, wel” } 

When the young mother had been gone five 
minutes, the old gentleman pulled out his watch, 
and kept on looking first at the watch and then at 
the sleeping child every thirty seconds for the next 
three minutes. 

Then he raised his window, and looked up and 
down the station platform, after which he stepped 
to the door, his face red with annoyance. 

“A)l aboard!” shouted the conductor. 
| Hastening down the aisle the angry passenger 

seized the sleeping child, ran swiftly back to the 
door, and jumped from the car. A _ policeman 
| chanced to be standing close at hand. 

“Here! here!” shouted the old gentleman; “a 
| young woman dressed in black deserted this baby 
ten minutes ago. She can’t have gone far. Take 
it—quick !” 

He thrust the screaming child into the police- 
| man’s arms, and jumped back upon the moving 
train. 

“I was a little too smart for her,” he said, as he 
resumed his seat, panting with indignation. “I don’t 
know what ought to be done with these unfeeling 
sersons who try te palm off their own flesh and 
Jlood on—mercy on us, What does this mean 

Well might he ask, tor there, coming hurriedly 
in at the car door ‘of the vestibule train, was 
baby’s mother. 

“I am very much obliged to you,” she said, as 
she hurried forward. “I saw a friend in the other 





car and—why, where’s my baby? Who has my 
baby ? Where is she? My baby!” | 
“Pray be calm, madam,” said the old gentleman, 





as he mB to his feet, and began pulling \ v igorously 
at the bell-rope. 

| “How can 1 be calm when I don’t know where 
|my baby is? Whereis she? Tell meinstantly!” | 

“In just a moment, madam,” as the train slack- 
ened its speed. ‘The policeman will take care of 
it and—” 

“The policeman? What polic eman? 
you mean? Oh, I shall go crazy! 

The conductor now burried into the 
sharply who had _ rung the bell. 

t was justa little mistake,” explained the old 

gentleman, in great confusion ; “TS well, I didn’t 

| think this lady intended returning to the car, and 

I—I—well, | beg a thousand pardons, madam, but 

I gave the ¢ hild into the charge of the depot police- 
man. That’s all.’ 

“All!” crie a the terrified and indignant mother, 

| while a number of sympathetic iadies gathered 
| around her. 

The conductor consented to run back to the 
station, and the baby was rescued just as it was 
being transferred to the patrol wagon. The old 
gentleman kept judiciously out of sight for the 
remainder of his journey. 


What do 


car, inquiring 






“ 
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BY ONE FOOT. 

An Englishman, who had taken a long tramp 
over the Lesghian Mountains, arrived, near the 
end of the day, at the door of a small hut. Just 
then a group of red deer followed one another 
round the bowlder of a neighboring crag, and the 
| Englishman, being something of a sportsman, de- 
termined to “have a try” for one of them. So, 
| though tired, he took a guide from the hut, and 
started in pursuit, he said. 


Our first difficulty was in crossing a sheet of | don’t dare to: give away your secret for fear it 


frozen snow, which hung like a sloping roof over 
the edge of a deep abyss; but the guide swooped 
hollows for our feet with the butt of his rifle, and 
we got safely over. The going 
enough until we came to a small chasm, which had 
to be jumped. Here the guide gave out. He de- 
clared that it would be impossible to overtake the 
deer, and returned to the hut. 

| For nearly an hour I followed the track of the 
| deer, never seeming to get any nearer, though 
| expecting, every time I peered over a ridge, to 
| find the herd in range just on the other side. 

But the human frame will not go on moving for- 


| aches and stumbles, that they had almost reached | 
| the limit of their endurance. So I gave in unwill- 
| ingly and turned back. 
My eyes were getting heavy, my feet were like 
|lead. There was no game ahead to allure me on, 
no guide by my side to advise or direct my steps. 
ijl began to regr et my persistent pursuit of ‘the red 
| deer. Still, in spite of my fatigue, all went well 
| until I began to cross the ‘roof-like sheet of snow 
between myself and the hut. 
Here the light seemed worse than it had been in 





When half-way across I very nearly concluded my 
travels, not only for that night, but forever. 


- ume to one of your sons, and called another after One of my feet slipped out of the hole in which 

rs. Washington’s family (Dandridge) ; and being | I had placed it, and brought me on my face on the 
moreover very much pleased with the modest and | snow. Instinetively 1 fell inward, driving my 
innocent looks of your two daughters, Patty and | rifle-barrels with all my strength into the snow, 
Polly, I do for these reasons send each of these | and there, for the worst minute of my life, I hung, 
girls a piece of chintz; and to Patty, who bears | one foot still in one of the steps, and’ the other leg 


|the name of Mrs. Washington, 


| and ‘who waited 
more upon us than Polly did, 1 send five guineas, 


nenging loose on the smooth surface. 
dared not lift myself lest any extra pressure 





~ irket. 


“ve seemed so all-fired seairt 
him further’n jest ¢o the village that I didn’t dare 
to drive him home 
under the store shed.” 


was then easy | 


ever, and my limbs kept reminding me, by certain | 


coming, and the footholds were hard to distinguish. | 


agin.’ 


“So Tom harnessed the old horse, and started for 
As he passed Zebah’s house on his w ay, he 
sard, faintly wafted from his neighbor, who stood 


in the barn door, “Be sure ye don’ t go no fu’ther’n 
jest to the village!” 


Toward night Tom was seen, laden with bundles, 


coming slowly up the road from the village—on 
foot. 


Out rushed Zebah, open-mouthed. 

Wy hat ye done with old Bill?” he cried. 
“Wal,” answered Tom, with the utmost : oolness 
for fear Td driv 





agin, ’n’ so | left him there, 


CABBIES’ WAYS. 


London cabmen have many temptations to im- 


pose upon their “fares,” and it is hardly to be 
wondered at that they sometimes catch a tartar in 
the 
Slippers” 
gains is derived from timid women, 
| difficult to withstand their bluster. 
woman may rebel, upon occasion. 


attempt. The author of “The Philosopher in 
says that a large part of their undue 
who find it 
Still, even a 


A lady who once gave a cabman an extra six- 


pence, after paying his proper fare, found that he 
was not disposed to be grateful. 


“Well, mum,” said he, ungraciously, “Pll take 


the money, but I don’t thank you for it.’ 


“You haven't it, yet,” said she, alertly with 


drawing the sixpence, and he never did have it. 


A clergyman in London was one night driven 
home, and paid the cabman what he supposed to 
be two shillings. He had taken the coins from his 
waistcoat pocket, but as soon as they had passed 
from his hands, he noticed their pec ‘uliar glitter, 
and said: “Stop, cabman! I’ve given you two 
sovereigns by mistake.’ 

“Then your honor’s seen the 
the cabman, whipping his 
briskly away. 

Then the gentleman felt again in his pocket, and 
found that he had given the man two bright new 
farthings, which he had that day received, and was 
keeping for his children. 

There is something irresistible in a cabman’s 

cajolery, and the man who indulges in it is far 
more likely to fill his purse than is the bully. 4 

yhat’s your fare?” asked a gentleman of one 
such believer in blarney. 

“Anything your honor pleases,” 

“You rascal! That means, 
fare, and any thing you can get over that.” 

“No, your honor. I just leave it to you.” 

“Well, then, here’s a sixpence for you.” 

“Ah, but your honor’s a gentleman!” pleaded 
the man, with such an accent that he carried off 
double his proper fare. 


last of them,” said 
horse and driving 





Was the answer. 
1 suppose, your legal 


—~or 


SHE COULD LEARN. 

Itis hard for a certain class of people to under- 
stand that the successes of art are not the result of 
clever dexterity alone. The idea of anything like 
unusual and original power is entirely beyond 
their comprehension, and they imagine that works 
of genius are produced by rule, ‘as a cook makes a 
cake or a pudding. 

A person of this kind recently called upon one 
of the best known of American portrait-painters, 
and insisted upon seeing him upon important busi- 
ness, although at the time he was engaged with a 
sitter. When he appeared, the woman said : 

“I want you to give me lessons.” 

“T am sorry,” he said, looking at her in some sur- 
prise, “but Ihave not the time.” 

“Oh, I won’t take up any time to speak of,’ 
the cailer said. “I can learn'real quick, and you'll 
only have to tell me how to do it.” 

‘But I never take pupils,” the artist said, with 
unmistakable decision. “I could not think of tak- 
ing you. 

The stranger regarded him with a look which 


| was hardly less than venomous. 


“Oh,” she said, jeeringly, “I see how itis! You 


would spoil your business!” 


ok tae 
PATRIOTIC, 


The attractions of foreign lands never displace 
his own country in the affections of the right- 
| minded traveller. ‘Home is best,” and we must 
always feel a certain respect for patriotic enthusi 
asm. This respect rises to admiration for the 
sentiment of the young American of whom the 
Albany Argus writes: 


A young lady of Seattle, who has been forwar«- 
ing very interesting accounts of her travels in 
E urope to her friends at home, sent her last letier 
from Paris. 

She was enthusiastic over the French capital, 
and after saying everything else that she could in 
its favor, rapturously declared, “To my mind it is 
the Seattle of E urope!” 

— ae 


WORTH WHILE. 


not 


The discussion of the question, whether or 
William Tell ever existed, has led one of 
admirers among historical students to make this 
memorable remar 

“Very well! if I can be assured of having as 

| glorious a fame as William Tell has, I shall be 
perfectly willing never to have existed!” 
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“1773. The Boston Indians seized the tea, 
And turned it overboard into the sea.” 
“Only they were just make b’lieve Indians,” 
said Dick. 
“Yes,” said Aunt Sue. 
with the Revolutionary War. I'll take the first 


‘THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





‘Now we’ll begin | 








Aunt Sue’s was: 


“1779. Stony Point captured by General Wayne; 


The Red-coats at Paulus Hook beaten | 


again.” 
‘Read yours, Martie.”’ 
And Martie read : 


year, and we'll go right round. Then we'll 
read ourown. Begin—now.”’ 
| At least twenty minutes went by before they | 
were all ready. Aunt Sue began: 
“1775. Was fought the Battle of Bunker Hill; 
The Battle of Lexington as well.” 


“1780. °*Twas after the Battle of Sander’s Creek 
That Benedict Arnold was proved a sneak.” 
“Why, that’s splendid,’’ cried Aunt Sue. 
“Now, Dick.” 
*‘Mine’s horrid, 


”’ said Dick; ‘you see, now. 
“1781. New London was burned up by Arnold, | 

they say; - | 
| Cornwallis surrendered one October day.” 


Joe snickered. 
| “Ho! well and hilt isn’t poetry,’ said he. 








«“That’s poetical license,’ said Aunt Sue, look- | 
ing at him severely. ‘Now, Martie?” 
| 


For the Companion. 


“JT¢ isn’t horrid either,” said Aunt Sue. “Joe?” | 


JOHNNY SPEAKS HIS PIECE. | Joe’s eyes twinkled, as he read: 


‘Mine isn’t very good,”’ said Martie, blushing. 
“He went to the war with a General’s hat “Don’t you boys laugh, now. 

And feathers and sword—I should like to do that. | “1776. Brave Washington crossed the Delaware, 
He fought and he fought tili the enemy ran— 
That’s how I shall do it when I am a man. 





“1782. They all went right to having peace, 
And so | think it’s time to stop. 

When snow and sleet were in the air.” 

*Good,”’ cried Aunt Sue. ‘Next, Dick.” 

“The people all shouted the hero to see— And Dick, with a grimace, read: 

I hope they’ll hurrah when they come to see me. “1777. 

They made him a President, too. If I can 

I’m going to be President when I’m a man. 


“That’s poetical license, Aunt Sue.” 

Aunt Sue laughed heartily. 

“I should think it was,’ said she. ‘Why 

The British got licked at Princeton; and | couldn’t you say ‘time to cease’ just as well ?”’ 
then . “Anyhow it’s fun,” said Martie. “I’m going 

Took Ticonderoga back again.” to write ‘em all down in a bunch, and see if they 

“Whipped—not licked,” said Aunt Sue. “But won't look like real poetry. 1 know they’re just 

| that’s pretty good. Now, Joe?” as good.” 

A very long time before he was a man. “1778. Old Clinton he skipped out of Philadelphia, | — Sue laughed, and put away her pencil. 
one night, “The next part,’’ said she, ‘will be composed 

Washington took after him, and then there | Of molasses and popped-corn, down in the kitchen. 

was a fight,” | Who'll get there first ?”’ 

Joe did, because he started first. As Cy Bs 





“But perhaps | had better be thinking of how 
I may be a little like Washington now, 
For they say that his being a hero began 


“He learned very early to tell what was true, 
An excellent thing for a hero to do. 
For every small boy it would be a good plan 


To learn the same lesson before he’s a man. read Joe. 


“That’s real nice,’’ said Martie. ‘Now, let’s 
go round again.”’ 

So they all fell to work. It wasn’t so hard and Epna noticed that papa did not kiss the new 
didn’t take so long, this time; but Joe was ready | baby, so she put her arm around his neck, and 
first. said, coaxingly, ‘‘Kiss it, papa. It won't bite.” 


“How many more things it would tire me to tell ——__—_————— 

We all must be learning and learning them well 

Before we can fancy, in pride and in joy, 

We are like the great Hero when he was a boy.” 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
i. 


DOUBLE CHARADE, 


My Jirst and second might well remind you 
Ot Cinderella, so famed in story. 
My third is the Latin word for “born.” 
These three name a Roman who gained much 
glory. 


My /ourth is the work which is done on Monday, 
My fit is three-fourths of a note or a tone. 
These two name a hero much like that old Roman. 
For his country each fought, till its foes were 
o’erthrown. 


2. 
ANAGRAMMATICAL CHRONOSTICON, 


Of Wright G. Anogosene it has been said: “His 
boaminti was wholly unselfish, and although with- 
out the genius of Caius Slajure or Poanabon Polen- 
tare, he has a far purer fame. He clearly and 
unchallengeably stands out as the purest great 
man in universal history, and Criamea feels-just 
pride in having given him birth. He was an ame- 
plex of virtuous and beneficent power.” He was 
born in Garinivi, and in early life he spent much 
time in surveying the extensive estates of Lord 
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sa For the Companion. For the Companion. | “Why, yes,” said mamma. “If he hadn’t, | Xarffa. All school-children in the Tunis Tadeset 
FUN. GEORGE WASHINGTON. | you know, we should have had a king or queen | tg oF he aaa 8 ‘oe po schenen 
ye to govern our country all this time. You see it’s | letter each from the 8th, 12th, 30th, 42d, 54th, 76th, 
we, Martie give her hook a toss, and a half-dozen | “How did George Washington look?” asked Nell, | a good plan to stick to a thing till it’s finished.” | S0th, 85th and ssth words, counting each anagram 
‘ x wrinkles grew in her face that instant. “What was he like? Won’t you please to tell?” “So it is,” said Jimmy, “and I’m going to.” | ” . LILIAN PAYSON. 
“I wish we could do things the way other folks | TP¥s | answered: “A courtly man, ‘‘Now suppose,’’ said mamma, “you play those sia on 
do!’ said she, crossly Wearing his honors as heroes can; fi dee Winns . * die i Thev NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
sur “What’ 4 —— tol Erect and tall, with his six feet, two; soda on the blackboard are your soldiers. ail The answer, composed of 29 letters, gives the 
if.” ne the matter now, Martie? Knee-breeches, buckles, frills, and queue; stand in columns, you see. Some of them carry name of an historical event that occurred in Feb- 
aur _ was Aunt Sue, and Martie blushed; she | Powdered brown hair; blue eyes, far apart; knapsacks, and some have cartridge-boxes, and The 1 2, 6, 5, 18, 7, 11 is saving 
¢ tk . > — vail ‘ . ij . i . an + 4, 0, 9, Lo, 4, 8 Si ze 
am hadn't known Aunt Sue was anywhere in hearing. | Strong-limbed and fearless, with gentle heart; some have guns over their shoulders. The 1, 24, 25, 26, 3, 17 is a root known for its hot, 
7 “Why, I was thinking "bout Washington’s | Gracious in manner toward every one ;— | ‘Hurrah!’ said Jimmy, “so they do! and id Se 161 1 ti 
‘ j av”? : ore , . a 3 > Nelli * _ ” > , ave | The 22, 8, 28, is an exclamation. 
hich Birthday, said she. “Folks don’t pay any ‘ten- Such, my Nellie, was Washington. some of them carry flags, don’t they ? | ‘The 4, 12, 27, 22 is one and the other. 
ric tion to it round here; but ’most everywhere, “Why, yves,”’ said mamma, “and you’re the| The 10, 9, 21, 18, 19 is an axiom. 
presi 2: es —— 4p ich , ae > 23, 15, 20, 29 is cut. . , 
You they have a great time — general, and that chalk pencil is your big sword. | Soe ee GILBERT FORREST. 
r it “And fire off guns and cannons and things,” | For the Companion. Keep them inline. Just call the roll from your | 4. 
put in Joe, eagerly, ‘so it’s next thing to Fourth | book now, and see if there are any deserters.” | RIDDLE. 
0’ July, Aunt Sue!” GENERAL JIMMY. So Jimmy went carefully over ee eens te Once I a a See Tee ap this 
‘ . ” : : . Ange a ‘ = 5 Fi » PW, § ) > > s P. 
“And I think they ought to,”’ said Martie, ‘How I do hate this old ‘rithmetic!’’ said the book, comparing them with those on the Binds then I hice leans ganas many re mara aga 
“enah « * ry ” . “ | : : . * r 
— ‘such a nice man as General Washington was!" | Jimmy, as he looked in the book for the answer, blackboard. Sure enough, there were four num- jam a beautiful city, besides being innumerable 
a Aunt Sue laughed merrily. , and found he was mistaken again. ‘Guess I'll bers he had not set down at all. | pect Margy Ben ey | po cane aeae 
pit “eS ‘ x  .. ee | ea = ” a ae ws - “4 7 : se 4 7 b A a) 
must Suppose we celebrate his birthday,” said she. | never get any farther than addition.” he went on, | ‘Four deserters, in all,” said mamma. ‘Draw | and all because I was so famous at the start. 
Saal “How can we, auntie ?’’ while he rubbed at the wrong answer so savagely | your sword and bring them to the front!’’ 
ele “We haven’t got any guns,”’ said Joe. that his blackboard clattered against the wall. So Jimmy flourished his chalk, and set them | Conundrums. 
1 the “Or firecrackers,’ added Dick. “I’m glad enough there won't be any school! down at the top of the list. Then he began to | Sete gremens Apeviene tes? yt ae 
ow ’ . P 29 y was George Was gto ce @ ce? B 
" W e don’t need any,” said AuntSue. ‘“Allwe to-morrow—there can’t possibly be, ‘cause it’s | add: was a noble man (nobleman). ieee / 
vard- Want is paper and pencils—for the first part.” Saturday, and Washington’s Birthday, too.| “3—8—12—17—26—30—three to carry.” bh — of tin a __ ee in 
Js i $c F F 7 : : | : : : P zreater i ashington? Nut- 
= So Martie fetched four pencils and four sheets Wish I could do like Washington, and have an | “T can add ’em up just twice as easy when | pct Ds ee ee tages <aanew Bone 
of paper, and they all gathered around Grand- | army of men, and train ’em with a big sword!"’ | they’re soldiers,” said Jimmy. _ Who may be.said to have had the largest family 
ees. — Bent’s claw-footed table, at which General! Well,” said mamma, “why not play you’re| And sure enough, in a very short time the | PF men oor ey Oe ae ee ee 
itis ae ze Washington himself had once sat down | General Washington ?”” | battle was over, and General Jimmy had won a begre gs the aiterence between Govnge Washing- 
0 Write. 6c 4 — > er eee reer aa : RE eS ton and a school-girl who is popular with her 
“Now,” } ' er But, mamma, how cain I? I haven't any | dec ided victory, for he got his answer just like the |;mates? Washington was a favorite general, and 
__ ow,” began Aunt Sue, ‘we'll each take army nor any sword, and not even a cocked | one in the book. E. 8. B. | the school-girl is a general favorite. 
Some historical fact and write a couplet on it.’” hat. What can I play it with ?” | ee | 
<i hat’s that ??’? demanded Joe. ‘In the first place, Jimmy, you must try to| . Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
pr not ‘A couplet is two lines of poetry —” do just as he would in your place. Now when| A LITTL# girl in school said dessert was ‘“‘what| 1. Ist Stanza, unravel, start. 2d Stanza, ruin, 
his “ . ma.909 B ‘ «| : ” | . 38d S Zz rise, sister. Stanzz ri 
4 an gen Sue Bent! Oh, we can't! he had anything to do, he stuck right to it, | you eat when you’ve got all done eating.”’ And a ame” vise, sister. Oh Stanss, Sem, 
es “Oh, we can!’* laughe Sue Bent. ‘‘Some- rouge aK in. till ’tws ” i c “6 | a 
yas thing like this laughed Aunt Sue Bent ome through thick and thin, till *twas done. | an older pupil spoke o a skeleton as ‘a man that | The rose is red, the violet blue, 
all be 8 Uke this: “Oh!” said Jimmy, doubtfully. aint got any meat on. \ Sugar is sweet, and so are you. 
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ing had “round black heads, with a well-defined 
blush on either cheek.” They were of wood from 
| crown to toe. Their legs and arms were jointed. 
| The wig of brown hair was fastened to the head by 
a row of iron tacks. 
Dolls of the latest pattern are now manufactured 
in great numbers in England and in this country. 
Yet these countries still continue to import some of 
the cheaper kinds from Germany. The extent to 
which dolls are manufactured in England may be 
judged from the statement, made a few years ago 
i , kl in the House of Commons, that a manufacturer had 
> ¥ h’s Companion is an illustrated weekly |, , | Pa alg ies a coed >| 

7 Ee pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 had an order for five hundred pounds’ worth of 
a year, payment in advance. dolls’ eyes. 

Twelve or sixteen pease ore OS - In 1889, in the State of New York and in New 
scribers in a single weekly issue o e paper. 7 sak nah wad a 
additional pages over eight—which is the number England, there were at least forty factories en- | 
ge = $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the gaged in making dolls. These mills employ hun- 
*ublishers. a — Pay 5 2 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time dreds of persons, chiefly women. For the produc- 
during the year. tion of the finest specimens, however, France holds 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by the first place. 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to ; 4 : 
do so. The fables of sop prove that the ancients were 

Silver should never be wae tapout the mail. i is | not without a liking for fun. And the remains of | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope Pos pe , al . ae ied Pity 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 4ncient art tell the same story. Examples of ar- 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- | tistic humor are more common than is supposed by 
—- P . | most persons. The ancients led a jolly life on the 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. y a 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- | whole, and human nature has not changed much in 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re oan —- aes sand vears. 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers the course of five thousa 1) 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers ie a :. ao ae. — ee 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes The cat mt | gta = in the anc a Bek 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. groups of animal life. Ina papyrus in the : ritish 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis Museum a flock of geese are being driven by a cat, | 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 4nd a herd of goats by two wolves, with crooks and 
books unless your Post-office address is given. wallets. One of the wolves is playing a double pipe. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which There is in the Museum of Turin a papyrus roll | 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on | Which displays a whole series of such comical | 
our books unless this is done. scenes. In the first place a lion, a crocodile, and | 

Letters should be addressed to an ape are giving a vocal and instrumental concert. 

; cetcienstieiaiiiie ake . - Next comes an ass, dressed, armed and sceptred 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, like a Pharaoh; with majestic swagger he receives | 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. the gifts presented to him by a cat of high degree, | 
to whom a bull acts as proud conductor. 

A lion and gazelle are playing at draughts, a | 
hippopotamus is perched in a tree, and a hawk has | 
climbed into the tree, and is trying to dislodge him. 
* | Another picture shows a Pharaoh in the shape of | 
HOLIDAYS. a rat, drawn in a carriage by prancing greyhounds. | 
; ; ; : .. | He is proceeding to storm a fort garrisoned by 
The lives of the Puritan fathers were necessarily | cats having no arms but teeth and claws, whereas 
busy and earnest, while their religious convictions } the rats have battle-axes, shields and bows and 
put them out of sympathy with active sports, and | 4TTOWS. 
made them intensely averse to everything sugges- 
tive of the old-time Roman Catholic “holy days.” 
As a people, therefore, we grew up with slight 
regard for the great hygienic law of diversion. 
The year was a treadmill, interrupted only by the 
seventh-day rest, an annual Fast and Thanksgiv- 
ing, and an uproarious Fourth of July. 

Things are very different now. We understand 
the laws of health better. We see with alarm the “West Point, July 29; 1779. 


— —— 


ANCIENT CARICATURE. 


A drawing on a tile in the New York Museum | 
represents a cat dressed as an Egyptian lady of 
fashion. She is seated languidly in a chair, sipping 
wine out of a small bowl, and being fanned and 
offered dainties by an abject-looking tomcat with 
his tail between his legs. 





For the Companion. | 


> — 
AGAINST PROFANITY. 


On the anniversary of Washington’s birthday it 
may be a means of grace to some young Americans 
to read his order against the wicked and vulgar 
practice of profane swearing. We print only a 
part of the order. 

“HEADQUARTERS, MOORE’S HOUSE, 


COMPANION. 
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fatal consequences of continuous cerebral tension— | “Many and pointed orders have been issued 
increasing insanity, nervous prostration, hysteria, | against that unmeaning anu abominable custom of 


paralysis, apoplexy, heart-failure and softening of | swearing, notwithstanding which, with much re- | white flowers, which keep perfect a month before fading, and appear at all times of the year. 


gret, the General observes that it prevails, if pos- 
sible, more than ever; his feelings are continually 
most too great rapidity, while many of us make a wounded by the oaths and imprecations of the 
considerable part of every summer one long holi- soldiers whenever he is in hearing of them. The 
‘ name of that Being from whose bountiful good- 
day. ; _| ness we are permitted to exist and enjoy the com- 
Reactions tend to extremes, and this matter of | forts of life is incessantly imprecated and _ pro. 
holidays is no exception to the rule. The London | faned in a manner as wanton as it is shocking. 
: , : , “For the sake, therefore, of religion, decency 
‘et has an article » subject, s 2 rhose a ’ ’ ) 
Lancet has an article on the ubject, some of whose and order, the General hopes and trusts that 
thoughts may be helpful to our readers. officers of every rank will use their influence anc 
“With a certain class of persons the holiday is authority to check a vice which is as unprofitable 
‘ it is wicked s ‘ > ” 
the normal state of life. If they are not having a | #5 it is wicked and shameful. 
holiday, they are contemplating one. They are 
unsettled by the frequency of their holidays. 
They are never at home except when they are 
away from home, so that the very conception of 
home and rest becomes impossible to them. They 
are never at rest save when they are in motion. 
Such persons get no pleasure out of their vaca- 
tions, comparabie to that which those get who take 
them moderately. 


the vrain. We are multiplying holidays with al- 


_——— 
SUDDEN. 


Presence of mind is not always monopolized by 
the brave and wise, nor is it uniformly cultivated 
for great and good purposes. 

Several of the pupils in a certain “backwoods” 
district determined not to study geography. The 
: ; teacher believed that they were old enough to be- 
“This restlessness is an evil which should be re- | gin the subject, and accordingly called one of the 
pressed by all sensible people. | oldest boys to her desk, and spoke to him about 

eaten: # . ean) 4 . 4 the necessity of a knowledge of his own and other 

It is more developed still in our American countries. — 

friends, as it is more excusable. They sigh for an “] sha’n’t study g’ography till I git ready!” 

older order of things than they see around them, growled the youngster. ? ' 

and in the old cities and haunts of Europe, or in| _ The teacher rose quickly, and seized him by the 
; athe _| collar, intending to shake him, when the young 

the hoary pyramids of Egypt, get a temporary | rascal hastily added, “But I’m ready now /” 

sense of the idea of permanence. But in them or 

us it is restlessness still, which needs repression | 

and discouragement.” 

It is to be said, also, that holidays have their draw- 


backs and risks—accidents from flood and field, The following anecdote is from “Glances at 

two-thirds of them the result of carelessness; in- | Great and Little Men,” by “Paladin :” 

fection of typhoid or scarlet fever; lack of sanita- | 

tion in stately hotels, or in pretty-looking cottages | one of the numerous Americans who were pre- 

by the sea or in the country. sented at the Tuileries. He was a young man, and 
The Lancet’s picture may be somewhat over- the Emperor had known his father in America, so 
cates ah ein ttetiiiente beatin: tanerennl | the latter, wishing to be gracious, said : 

drawn, so far as it re ates to America; but we need | “Et, monsieur, votre pere, vit-il encore?” (Does 

to be on our guard against the tendency to restless- | your father yet live?) 

ness which too frequent holidays may undoubtedly | {4s encore, sire.” (Not yet, sire.) 

aren The Emperor had much ado to refrain from 
) ° laughing, and put his next question in English. 


———¢————— 


AMUSING ANSWER. 


A lady of the court told me a funny anecdote of 


=< 


a 


| 
| 
DEVELOPMENT OF DOLLS. | 


The talking doll of our later holiday seasons is NOT READY MONEY. 
the lineal descendant of a rude and simple an.- | 
cestry. We can trace its history, with that of civil- 

ization, by the figurines of Tanagra, and the ivory 

figures of wealthy Rome. By a comparison of 

customs among the South Sea Islanders, we may 

satisfy ourselves that dolls were prized by children 

in prehistoric times. 


When Johnny’s mother sent him to the grocery 
she put the money for the purchase in a safe place, 
and told him not to touch it. 

“Well, my little man,” said the grocer, ‘““‘what do 
you want?’ 

“Fifteen cents’ worth of molasses in this pitcher,” 
answered Johnny. 
on ‘ “pres an) The grocer measured out the molasses, and 
rhe daughter of the savage makes her own doll, handed it to the boy, saying, ““Where’s the money ?” 
and invests it with all the graces and charms of “Lt’s in the pitcher,” said the obedient little cus 
form and disposition. Travellers tell us that the | tomer. 
make-believe child of the little savage often con- 
sists of nothing more nearly human than an ear of | 
corn in the husk, a long gourd or a cucumber, or | f , ' aaa 
even, in cases of extreme want, a fig-leaf made ... ete — roms ene ons hed eniesehanep tins 
into a roll. This she soothes and chides, and sings the city, and was relating some of his adventures 
to admiring friends. 


INSECTICIDE. 


to, and interests with stories of her own telling. 
The ivory doll of the Roman child was too costly Among other things, he gave an account of how 

for the ages that followed the fall of the Empire. oe a eee Pg mys ~ 

seemed greatly interested, and when he mentioned 

home manufacture. The first shop-made dolls after the waving of the censers, she suddenly exclaimed : 

the Middle Ages were the jointed wooden dolls of ae papas wpe makin see them burn in- 

the Netherlands. These were known in England, ae _— : , 

and in this country, too, in Colonial times, as — 

“Flanders babies.” 


For many centuries dolls must have been chiefly of 


| A CYNIC remarks that it is always pleasant to be 


These “Flemish beauties” are described as hay. | told the truth—about other people. 


= a = - 
SOLANUM GRANDIFLORA This new pot and garden plant is truly one of the most magnificent perpett 
« bloomers ever seen. It bears by the hundred great clusters of eee snow 
‘hese great 
vanicles of bloom are often a foot across, and are borne by the hundred both summer and winter. Asa perpetual 
yloomer of fascinating beauty and loveliness this plant surpasses everything—even the famous Manettia Vine. 
t is as easily grown as a Geranium, either in pots or the garden, and requires exactly the same treatment. 
It can be trained up as a climber or grown in bush form, and in either way its great clusters of glorious flowers 
will surprise and delight all who see it. Price of strong plants, ready to bloom at once, 30 cents each ; ‘2 for 
50 cents: 5 fe 1, by mail post-paic 


or & id. 
A magnificent flowering vine which is loaded with brilliant flowers 
THE TRUE MANETTIA VINE. 


every day in the year. Its charming grace and beauty is unsurpassed. 
ye have the true perpetual flowering variety. Price of fine plants ALREADY BUDDED and BLOOM- 
| ING, 30 cents each ; 2 for 50 cents. : aia , “a a5 * 
| wo years ago this wonderfully beautiful Cactus sold at 85 each. ve now 
THE RAINBOW CACTU ls possess an enormous stock of magnificent plants which we offer very low. 
| The plant is covered with a network of spines which grow in rings of different color from white to crimson, 
hence its name “Rainbow.” It isa most beautiful plant at all times, but when in bloom its grandeur is unsur 
passed, having flowers 4 inches across, bright crimson with a white centre. It blooms profusely and is of the 
easiest culture in pots. Large plants for immediate blooming, 30 cents each ; 2 for 0 cents. 
THE BUTTERFL ORCHID All know the beauty and value of a good Orchid. Here you can get one of 
* the best for only 30 cents. Tied to a stick and suspended in a window it 
makes a most unique and beautiful object, growing freely without soil. Cultural directions in Catalogue. It 
produces great panicles of gay, butterfly-like flowers, which keep perfect along time. Strong plants of blooming 
size, 30 cents each ; 4 for &1. 
T E GREAT SPIDER LILY An elegant large bulb of the Amaryllis family, which commences to bloom 
*« soon after it is potted, sending up great spikes of lovely, large pure white 
| blossoms of exquisite fragrance and unsurpassed beauty. It is one of the oddest, sweetest, and loveliest flowers 
grown. Large bulbs, which will soon bloom, ‘25 cents each, post-paid 


iA GREAT ER For only ONE DOLLAR we will send by mail post-paid all five of the above magnificent 
* new plants. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL POST-PAID: 


| 12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, 25¢. | 4 Superb New Grapes, including Niagara, 
| 6 New Double Pearl Tuberoses Bi - 25c. | 5 Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, including Auratum, 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named, 50c.| 5 “ Cacti, different sorts named, 50: 
5 Ornamental Flowering Shrubs, named 50c. | Our “Introduction Collection,” 20 Bulbs and 10 pkts. 
4 New Tea Roses, white, pink, yellow and scarlet, 50c. Choice Flower Seeds, all different, 50c. 
OUR BLUE CATALOGUE g superb work of art in blue) of FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, AND RARE FRUITS, is the finest ever 
issued. 128 pages, hundreds of elegant engravings, Sti ple Lithograph Covers and 5 large colored plates. We 
offer the finest novelties in Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, notably: Our great Japanese Wineberry, Floral 
| Park Plums, Butterfly Orchid, Star Phloxes, Water Plants, New Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Chrysanthemums, etc. 
Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti and at pe | shrubs. This elegant Catalogue will be sent for dnly 
TEN CENTS, or if you order anything here offered and ask for a Catalogue, it will be sent FREE. 
THE MAYFLOWER Is a 16-page illustrated monthly paper published by us, and devoted entirely to flowers 
« and gardening. It is the best paper of its class in the country, and has nearly 100,00 
subscribers. Subscription price only 50 cents per year, or 25 cents in clubs of 5 or more, and each 
| subscriber rm a magnificent premium of 5 Choice Bulbs(New Gladiolus, Cinnamon Vine and Oxalis) and 
2 packets of seed (rare novelties) free. Superb Club Premiums are also offered to those who will get up clubs. 
Full particulars given on first page of our Catalogue. The Premium List also appears in the Mayflower, 
a sample copy of which we will send free to all who apply. Subscribe now at 50 cents per year, or get 4of yout 
neighbors to join you, and send in 5 subscriptions at 4 cents each, including the fine premiums. 


A Creat 25c. Offer. 


The Lovely Weeping Palm. 


This King of Ornamental Plants, the Weeping or 
Filifera Palm, is stately and beautiful beyond descrip 
tion. It can be grown in any window as easily as a 
Geranium, and is a superb addition to any collection of 
ylants. It is of a compact growth, with elegant, large 
‘an-shaped leaves from which hang long, thread-like 
filaments giving the plant a most odd and beautiful 
appearance. In fact, there is nothing like it in culti 
vation, and good specimens sell for enormous prices. « f = 
Plants are easily raised, as the seeds are large, germinate ‘ ee 7 | 
quickly and grow rapidly. It isa plant whose zrandeur N yin) 

ALL 4 





as 
a \ 
a 





3 
WILI END BY MAIL, POST-PAID \ 
|\OF THE FOLLOWING:” ; A\\\ 
5 Seeds of this lovely WEEPING FILIFERA PALM. | . iL, / iy" 
1 Pkt. PEACOCK PANSY, a magnificent new strain. h ee \ \ 
1 Pkt. CELESTIAL PEPPER, fine ornamental plant. N NY \ 
1 Pkt. PAINTED LEAF, a lovely new plant with | 
scarlet leaves. 
|2 Bulbs Double EXCELSIOR PEARL TUBE- 
ROSES. 


3 Bulbs GLADIOLUS, yellow, white and scarlet. 

1 Bulb of the Charming FAIRY LILY. 

2 Bulbs SNOW-WHITE OXALIS, and our superb 
Blue Catalogue of 128 pages and 5 large col- 
ored plates. 


If you already have our Catalogue for 1891, 
say so, and we will send something else in- 
stead, These rare bulbs and seeds (worth $1.00) will 
all flower this season, and we send them for 25c. only to 
introduce our superior stock. Get your neighbors to 
send with you, and we will send five of these collections 
for $1. Order at once, as this offer will not 
appear again. : = 
We can _ supply one-year-old plants of the Th ies 
Weeping Palm at 20c. each, 3 for 50c. Filifera Palm. FE 


| FINAL OFFE For only $5 we will send by mail, post-paid, everything here offered (which amounts to $6.) 
| - « Solanum, Manettia, Rainbow Cactus, Spider Lily, Orchid, Ros Shrubs, Gladiolus, Tube 
roses, Chrysanthemums, Grapes, Lilies, Cacti, Introduction Collection, The Mayflower one year and premium, 


— —— a plant of Weeping Palm, and Catalogue. Order Now; these offers will not appear 


\JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Fioral Park, Queens Co., N. Y: 
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and beauty will surprise you. For ONLY 5c Te 
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For the Companion. 


THE SENATE. 


By the Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, 
Vice-President of the United States, 1861-1865. 
The United States Senate may be regarded as 

one of the most distinguished of all legislative 
bodies. It has had in its membership thoroughly 
trained statesmen, skilful and learned lawyers in 
all the branches of the law, statute, common and 
international; men of great learning and culture ; 
and others of our most noted and eloquent 
orators. 

Its debates upon important questions have not 
heen excelled. 

It is composed of two members from each 
State in the Union, chosen for the term of six 
vears by the legis'atures thereof; one-third being 
elected every two years, thus making it a per- 
petual body ; while the House of Representatives 
comes to an end every two vears on the Third of 
March. 

If there shall be a vacancy in the office of Sena- 
tor when the Legislature of the State shall not 
be in session, the Governor of the State is author- 
ized to appoint a person to fill the place until the 
next meeting of the Legislature, which will then 
elect a Senator to fill the vacancy for the un- 
expired term. 


Diverse Powers of the Senate. 


The Senate is clothed by the Constitution with 
three distinct powers and duties of a legislative, 
executive and judicial character. Its leading and 
most important power is that of legislation, in 
which it acts in conjunction with the House of 
Representatives, each having a negative vote 
upon the other. So all bills must be passed by a 
concurring vote of both Senate and House, and 
then receive the approval of the President, to 
hecome laws. 

The executive power of the Senate consists in 
its action upon all nominations made by the 
President of persons to office. Such nominations 
must be submitted to the Senate for its confirma- 
tion, and without such approval they fail. 

Moreover, all treaties negotiated by our govern- 
ment with foreign governments in like manner 
must be communicated to the Senate for its rati- 
fication, and a two-thirds majority is necessary 
to ratifv the same. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


|New York; DeWitt Clinton, of New York; 
William H. Crawford, of Georgia; Henry Clay, 
of Kentucky—a candidate three times; Hugh L. 
White, of Tennessee; Lewis Cass, of Michigan; 
John P. Hale, of New Hampshire; John C. Fre- 
mont, of California; John Bell, of Tennessee; 
Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois; John C. Brecken- 
ridge, of Kentucky; James G. Blaine, of Maine. 
| Surely a galaxy of distinguished names—perhaps 
| the full equals of their successful opponents. 
| The candidates for Vice-President not elected 
| from the same school and training, were: C. C 
| Pinckney, of South Carolina; Rufus King, of 
New York; William Wilkins, of Pennsylvania; 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey ; William 
L. Graham, of North Carolina; William L. 
Dayton, of New Jérsey ; Joseph Lane, of Oregon; 
Edward Everett, of Massachusetts; H. V. John- 
son, of Georgia; B. Gratz Brown, of Missouri; 


| John A. Logan, of Illinois; and Allen G. Thur- | 


man, of Ohio. 


| Seven out of Eight Candidates. 


| 

| Itisa singular and remarkable fact, that in 
| the Presidential election in 1860, there were four 
| distinct tickets in nomination for President and 
Vice-President: Lincoln and Hamlin, Douglas 
| and Johnson, Bell and Everett, Breckenridge and 
| Lane; and of all these eight candidates men- 
| tioned, there was only one who had not been a 
| United States Senator. That one was Abraham 
Lincoln, who was the one elected. 

But perhaps a still better judgment may be 
| foomed of the men of remarkable intellectual 
and acquired abilities who aided in erecting the 
| high standard of the Senate, when we examine 
; and see how the various Presidents have selected 
| from them so many to fill the most important 
| positions under our government, at home and 


| abroad. 


| It has been a vast storehouse, from which the | 


men have been taken to man and govern the old 


| ship of State. The list would be too long to give 


in the space allowed for this article. 

| Of the offices filled by Presidential nomination 
| and distinctively of the highest order, there have 
| been appointed from that body, eight Justices of 
| the Supreme Court of the United States, more 


than sixty-five Diplomatic Ministers to foreign | 


governments, not including Consuls, nor Consuls- 
|General; and the number of places held as 
| Cabinet Ministers, under the several Presidents, 
| is eighty-four or more. 

Quite a number of Governors of the Territories 


| could be added to the list; and many others who | 


| have been elected Governors of various States. 


But enough. Certainly all this will, beyond | 


successful controversy, determine the distin- 
guished personnel of the Senate. These surely 
are the men to whom the country is greatly 
| indebted for its prosperity and advancement. 


The judicial power of the Senate is to try and | 


determine alt articles of impeachment found by 
the House and duly presented to the Senate; the 
House having the sole power of impeachment, 
and the Senate the sole power to try and deter- 
mine the same, sitting as a High Court of Im- 
peachment. 

A vote of two-thirds is required to sustain an 
impeachment found by the House. 

By the Constitution, the Vice-President of the 
United States presides over the deliberations of 
the Senate, and has the casting vote to determine 
all questions when the Senate shall be equally 
(divided. In case of the absence of the Vice- 
President, the Senate elect a President pro tem- 
pore, who presides in his absence; and if the 
office of Vice-President becomes vacant, then the 
President pro tempore becomes the permanent 
presiding officer, without losing any of his rights 
as a Senator. 

A very good estimate of the character and dis- 
tinguished ability of the Senate may be formed, 
when we call to mind the great number of the 
most important positions which have been held 
by men of Senatorial training and experience. 


A School of Statesmen. 


During the first one hundred and four years of 
our government, commencing with a population 
of about three millions and now numbering more 
than sixty millions, twelve of the Presidents of 
the United States have been persons who may be 
said to have had senatorial experience: John 
Adams, Jefferson, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, 
Jackson, Van Buren, W. H. Harrison, Tyler, 
Pierce, Buchanan, Johnson and Benjamin Har- 
ison. 

Of these twelve, however, John Adams and 
Jefferson were never Senators, but, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, presided over the Senate. One other, Gar- 


lield, was chosen a Senator, but became President | 


m the day his term would have begun. 

The following named persons, who had been 
Yenators, have been chosen Vice-President of the 
United States: Aaron Burr, of New York; R. M. 
Johnson, of Kentucky; John Tyler, of Virginia; 
William R. King, of Alabama; John C. Brecken- 
ridge, of Kentucky ; Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine; 
Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee ; Henry Wilson, 
' Massachusetts; and Thomas A. Hendricks, of 
‘ndiana; nine in all. 

But for a more full understanding, it should 
also he stated that different political organizations 
selected as their candidates for President from 
that hody, or who had been of it, the following 
betsons, but failed to elect them: Rufus King, of 






Then and Now. 


It is sometimes said that the high standard of 
the Senate has been lowered, and that it does not 
maintain its early and exalted renown. 


Men of little more than middle age, referring to | 


| the time when the body was graced by the pres- 

ence of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Benton and 
others, remark that ‘‘There were giants in those 
days,’’ and that it has ceased to be the body it 
was in the long past. 

That is only in accordance with a reverence 
for what is old and what has passed. Time pro- 
duces the same effect upon the opinions and judg- 
ment of men, that distance lends to the eye. 
Hence men and things in the past are measured 
and determined by a different rule from that 
applied to the present. 

One of Mme. De Sévigné’s correspondents said 
that ““No man is a hero to his own valet.’’ He 
knows the faults and failings of his master, better 
than the world who look upon him in the dis- 
tance ; so to his eve much of the heroic fades away. 

I served in the Senate with these ‘‘giants ;’* and 

| indeed they were giants. 

Webster was an extraordinary and exceptional 

j}man. He was the giant of giants, and was one 
of the very few whom I have ever met or known 
whose greatness did not somewhat diminish as 
they were closely approached. He towered still 
higher as you approached and associated with 
him. When in his presence vou felt the power of 
his gigantic intellect. 

Excepting Mr. Webster, the Senate, in my 
experience of thirty vears, has had, at times, 
more of statesmanship, scholarly acquirements, 
oratory and practical ability, than at the time 
when adorned by the giants above named. 


In the First Year of the War. 


At a later time, we see in the Senate contempo- 
| raneously, Chase of Ohio, afterward Secretary of 
the Treasury and Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court; Seward, of New York; Douglas, of Illi- 
nois; Sumner, of Massachusetts; Fessenden, of 
Maine; Collamer, of Vermont; and others of 
almost equal talent. 

Following them, and partly contemporaneous, 
were Morton, of Indiana; Conkling, of New 
York ; Sherman and Thurman, of Ohio; Reverdy 
Johnson, of Maryland; and Blaine, of Maine. 

On the whole, it is believed that there has been 
at all times, about the same degree of ability in 
the membership of the Senate—excepting a few 
years after the close of the War of the Rebellion, 
when the trained and long-experienced men from 


| the South had withdrawn, and their places were 

| not equally well filled. 

| It does and will vary some, at different times, 
but taken continuously it has been about the 
same. At times it may sparkle with a little more 

| of genius than at others, yet there is diffused 

| through the Senate just about the same degree of 

| accomplishment and ability and statesmanship. 

| Yes, “there were giants in those days,’’ as there 

|have been since, are now, and will be in the 

| 


| future. Public opinion and the historian will 
| 


. | hereafter judge of the now present as we do of 
iad 


| the past; and do full justice to the high fame of 
| the Senate, which will not be obscured or essen- 
| tially diminished or lowered. 

In the Senate there is, and always has been, a 
class of men whom the public judgment has 
| regarded as most distinguished and prominent in 
| the body, and entitled to and accredited the highest 


| and first position therein. That opinion is gen- 
[erally quite correct, while it often fails to do 
| equal justice in its estimation of many others. 

But the Senate itself measures the value of its 
members and the standing to which they are 
justly entitled with greater accuracy than the 
general public. 


It must be so. From close personal associa- 
tion, and in the transactions of the daily business 
of the Senate, and in its debates upon all questions, 
great and ordinary, their judgment must_neces- 
sarily be more accurate than that formed by the 
public. 


Unappreciated Senators. 


There is another class of Senators who, in the 
public estimation, are placed in the second rank, 
while the Senate, well knowing their true value, 
| will put them in the higher or first class, and 
| who really are some of the most valuable men of 
a body—more so than some who rank above 





them. 
| A large number of names could be given to 
illustrate the point. 
Daniel Webster used to say with decided em- 
| phasis that S. S. Phelps, of Vermont, was one of 
the soundest and ablest men who ever held a seat 
in the Senate. The Senate unhesitatingly placed 
him in the first rank, while in the public eye 
| and ear he failed to reach it. 
| ‘There were two Senators from one State, 
North Carolina, who, for some cause, in popu- 
| lar opinion did not rise to a standing in this 
| higher classification, although they were readi- 
| ly assigned to it by their colleagues—Willie P. 
| Mangum and George E. Badger. 

They were both men learned in the law, and 
of large experience. They were both eminent 
|men of their time. They had both been 
| learned Justices of the Supreme Court 
|of their State for a term of years, and 
| each was twice elected to the Senate. 

Mr. Badger was Secretary of the Navy 
under President William Henry Harri- 
son, and Mr. Mangum was elected Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate during the 
administration of President Tyler, and was 
ex-officio Vice-President. These men were esti- 
mated by the Senate at their true value, and re- 
garded as among the foremost men in it. They 
hardly reached, however, to leadership in the 
| popular judgment, as they did in the judgment 
| of the Senate itself. 





Mr. Mangum. 


| Mr. Mangum was one of the ablest men of his 
| time, and one of the most useful and valued 
members of the Senate. He was not quite so 
regarded by the community at large, and why, it 
is hardly possible to tell, as he was so able and 
worthy and entitled to the highest standing. 

Perhaps it was largely, if not wholly, owing to 
his indifference to public applause. Circum- 
stances, as in many other cases that could be 
named, did not conspire to produce that result. It 
is sometimes said that genius itself will create the 
circumstances. Perhaps that may be so. Circum- 
stances beyond the power of man do conspire in 
producing results. 

Numerous other Senators, occupying the same 
position as those named, could be mentioned. 
But one more only will be referred to, and he 
might be classed as a non-talking Senator. 

He rarely spoke or participated in the important 
debates, and he was a Senator for a limited time 
only — Dixon H. Lewis, 
of Alabama. He was a 
devoted friend and sup- 
porter of John C. Cal- 
houn, and sustained him 
in all his extreme opin- 
ions and measures. 

He was held by his 
friends in the South, and 
by those who knew him ; 
most intimately, as a x 
wonderfully wise and \ 
sagacious man upon all i 
questions and subjects. 
They almost worshipped =. 
him as an oracle by which 
they could be safely 
guided or directed. And 
when it was said that 
| he was no spexker, his 
| friends, in their devotion, 
| replied dogmatically, and said: ‘‘Neither was 
| Franklin- nor Washington ;”’ and that was all- 
conclusive with believers in him. 
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But in avoirdupois he was the greatest of all 
Senators. His weight was somewhere near five 
hundred pounds, and it was persistently claimed 
that his brain was relatively as large as his body. 
while many of his associates failed so to see or 
consider it. 

It might be interesting to note the change in 
the mode and manner of the proceeding of the 
Senate in its earlier days and the present time; a 
change produced mainly by the increase of the 
membership of the body, and a still larger addi 
tion to its auditors. 

It would also be amusing to refer to some ot 
the quaint men who at different times have been 
Senators. For at times there have been all sorts, 
kinds, and conditions of men in the body; but 
sufficient space is not allowed properly to treat of 
them. 

Highly eminent and famous as the Senate has 
been, it is marked in wonderful extremes, from a 
| Wigfall to a Webster in Senatorial statesmanship 
| and dignity; in learning, from men almost 
| illiterate toa graceful and cultivated Everett or 
jan Anthony; in eloquence and oratory, from the 
| Gallest of speakers to the stirring eloquence of a 
| Clay or a Conkling, in ‘‘thoughts that breathe, 
| and words that burn.” 

But there stands the Senate. It has spoken, 
and will speak for itself, and it will remain a 
bulwark of defence of our free government. 


— +o — 


For the Companion. 


| LEFT UNDONE. 


A woman nearing middle-age sat at her writing- 
table, which was heaped with notes, invitations, 
appointments of committee-imeetings, and the 
like. Her face was full of intelligence and sen- 
sitive feeling. She was richly dressed ; the dainty 
boudoir, the luxurious appointments of the desk 
told of great 
wealth. 

The front 
door slamined. 
She started ; it 

was her hus- 






band going out, 

after a late break- 
| fast, on his way to his office. He had looked ill 
| this morning. She had intended to sit with 
him, to pour his coffee, to urge him to see a 
| physician. But these invitations must be an- 
| swered, and the time had passed more quickly 
than she thought. 
| Probably she would not see him again to-day. 
| She paused, her pen in her hand, an annoyed 
look on her pleasant face. She was reminded of 
| another duty. 
| George, her son, had gone to school, and she 
| had meant to have a long talk with him about 
| his lessons, his playmates and his games. The 
jlad had helped to achieve some great athletic 
victory last week at school, but she had not 
spoken of it to him, nor congratulated him. If 
she could win the boy’s confidence ! 

But she was so driven from morning until 
night—charitable committees, lectures on litera- 
ture, on art, on archology—receptions, teas, 
balls!| Homely little duties were pushed aside, 
and trampled out of sight. 

The crowded, breathless day hurried 
on. In the afternoon she came down 
stairs, dressed for a round of visits. 

The carriage waited at the door. 

“John,’’ she said, stopping 
abruptly, ‘“‘what became of the 
chambermaid, Ann, who was sick 
yesterday ?”’ 

“She went to 
the hospital, 
madam,’’ the 
footman answer- 
ed, touching his 
hat. 

“The hospi- 
tal! Had she 
no home, no 
friends ?”” 
= “1 believe not, 

madam.”’ 

She paused, 
her foot on the car- 
riage-step. It would 
be a little thing for 
her to do—to drive to 
the hospital to see 
that the girl was well 
| cared for, to speak kindly to her, and let her 
feel that she had friends. But she entered her 

carriage. The calls must be made first. 
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“If I have time, I will drive to the hospital as we 
are coming back,” she thought. 

It was not until late that night, however, that 
she thought of Ann, whom she had quite forgotten 
in the hurry of the afternoon’s engagements. 

She was conscious that these and many other 
little kindnesses were left undone, but they did 
not cost her much uneasiness nor any loss of sleep. 

A week or two later, the poor chambermaid died, 
alone and friendless, in the hospital. 

George grew up a sufliciently respectable, well 
conducted man, but with rather hard and cynical 
views of life. Some softening influence had been 
lacking in his childhood. He had a vague percep 
tion of what it was, and often said, “I never knew 
the better class of women when | was a boy. My 
mother was a busy, brilliant personage, we were 
never intimate, and my home was a mere board 
ing-house for me.” 

Her husband grew farther away from her, year 
He was kind and considerate, as he was 
tv any stranger. But the lack of the little tender 
cares, the watchful eye, the loving touch had 
gradually hardened him to indiflerence. 

She found herself, at last, to be a most busy, 
important woman in the community, but without a 
friend. The solitude was hard to bear 

“Why am I not loved?” she asked herself, bit 
“I have always intended to be kind—to 


by vear. 


terly. 
show my love!” | 
The poet’s words are true of the close of life, as 


of the day 


“It is not the things we have done here, 
But the things we have left undone 
That will give us a bitter heartache 
At the setting of the sun'” 


—+or- | 
For the Companion 


BERTRAM. 


Nathan threw himself down under a tree at the 
roadside, and looked up at the shifting pattern of 
leaves and sky. His comely, boyish face relaxed 
He was a tramp, he supposed; but he was no 
longer beholden to any one; he was free! He felt 
an adventuresome satisfaction, but was impatient 
because his satisfaction was not complete. 

He began to blink. He had walked six miles 
since noon, and the drowsy insect sounds made 
him sleepy. He ceased to think, and then ceased 
to know. 

Something roused him suddenly. He looked up, 
and saw an open buggy with a woman and a boy 
on the seat, and some bundles and potted plants in 
the back. The buggy came to a stop. 

“We've waked you up,” the woman said, as if 
apologizing. “We thought at first we knew you, 
we thought you were Oliver Dodge.” 

That the good-looking boy was not Oliver Dodge, 
but a tramp with a bundle, seemed to astonish her 

“It’s just as well you woke me up,” said Nathan, 
getting up. 

“Are you going my way? I might give you a 
lift,” said the woman. “I guess we can make 
room, Bertram?” 

“Yes,” said Bertram. 
of the seat very promptly, and sat down among 
the pots and packages. He was younger than 
Nathan, who noticed his smiling blue eyes and 
friendly look. 

“We've been to the Centre,” the woman said, 
driving on. “I had some errands; and then I saw 
those geraniums and had to get ’em.” 

“She’s gota yardful now,” said Bertram. “I tell 
her she’ll have to go some other road than the 
florist’s, if she wants to have any money left.” 

“Bertram says 80,” said the woman, laughing. 
“I can take you a mile. How much further are 
you going?” 

“To Moxley,” Nathan answered, warming to the 
friendly pair. ‘“‘That’s my home. I’ve come from 
Torrington to-day,” he added, boyishly willing to 
tell his chief concern. “I’ve been working for Mr. 
Hogan since last year.” 

“Joseph Hogan?” said the woman 
big farm, isn’t it?” 

“Sixty acres, and he thinks one man ought to do 





“His is a 


the whole work and not get man’s wages either. I 
call him a mean man,” said Nathan, hotly. “Well, 


I’ll tell you just how ‘twas! 

“I didn’t like the way he treated me. I’m willing 
to work, but I want to be treated fairly. 1 just 
had the brunt of everything, always. I had to 
work like a slave Up at four always, and I was 
lucky if I got to bed by ten, busy times. We 
plowed till half-past ten, once; he was bound to 
have it done that day. I’ve been so tired some 
times I couldn’t get to sleep. I never had a day 
off. 

“Well, he’s done other things nobody would have 
stood as long as 1 have, and I got tired of it. I’ve 
earned more than he’s paid me; I’ve known that, 
and this morning I asked him to give me more, 
and told him | was doing a man’s work for boy’s 
wages 

“He said he’d give what he’d bargained to; and 
we had some words. I told him I wasn’t bound 
out to him, anyhow, and if he couldn’t deal fairly 
I'd leave, and I did 

“I ate my dinner and fixed up my bundle and 
started. I’d sent my last month’s wages home, and 
didn’t have enough for the railroad fare, and I’m 
going to tramp it.” 

“Whoa,” said the woman 


Bertram was getting out of the buggy. With a 


parting smile he took one of the bundles and went 


in at the gate of a farm-house 
“I thought that was your boy,”’ he said 
“Ne,” “That's 
Taylor 


the woman answered 


was a better boy.” 
“What does he do?’ 
“He 
woman, earnestly. 
hard If his 
would have had some chance 
father 


does the best he knows how,” 


father 
But he has a step 


circumstances 


he’s doing well by Bertram to give him a home 


“Bertram isn’t sixteen yet, but he does as much 


| veyors were here put 
| ting in the new road, 


He climbed over the back 


Bertram 
1 feel sometimes as though he was my 
hoy. I think the world of Bertram; there never 


* Nathan said, heedlessly, and 
feeling that his own hard case had been slighted. 
said the 
“He makes the best of pretty 
had lived, he 


George Hulbert isn’t the worst man in the 
world if he isn’t the best, and I suppose he thinks 
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on that place as Hulbert does—more, I believe. 
Now, before he’s sixteen, he’s doing a man’s work 
every day of his life. It has taken him out of 
school all but a little while winters, and it’s taken 
his strength. I can see myself it has fairly stunted 
his growth.” 

“That's pretty hard on him,” Nathan murmured, 
for he felt that he must say somethin; . 

“Yes,” resumed his companion, ‘but what he 
does wouldn’t be so great a credit to him as it is, if 
he didn’t do it the way he does. You saw him 
to-day; and no one ever saw him any less cheerful 
than that. 

“Why, | overtook him on the way to town. He 
had started to walk both ways after hellebore for | 
the currants; he was going to walk five miles in 
the hot sun, and then go to work again, | suppose. 
But he was whistling along cheertully ; and that’s 
how you'll find him always. | 

“But he «on’t doing what he wants to do; that’s | 
the worst 0: it. } 

“He wants to be a civil engineer; as his father 
was. He’s fond of 
mathematics. He has 
n’t had much 
ing, but he’s picked it 
up himself, in a way 
that shows he has a 
wonderful turn for it. 
I’ve given him all my 
boys’ old algebras and 


schoo} 


geometries, and he’s 
gone through them 
all. When the sur 


Bertram went and 
helped them, and they 
told him he ought to 
go into the business. 
Bertram’s heart is set 
on it; and here he is 


hoeing potatoes and 
taking care of the 
pigs. 


“Folks say he isn’t 
under obligations to 
Hulbert, and really 
owes it to himself to 
go aw But it’s for 
his mother that he 
does it. He couldn’t bear to do anything to make 
trouble for her, as that would. Hulbert’s a strong 
willed man, and he considers that Bertram belongs 
there 

“Then there’s his little step-sister; 1 don’t know | 
what Lucy would ever do without him. Bertram | 
always thinks of other people before he does of | 
himself, and he’ll do anything in the world for 
Lucy. 

“This spring Hulbert did let him weed onions for 
the Longs a few days. What do you think he did | 
with the money? He walked to town and bought | 
a pair of buttoned shoes for Lucy that she wanted 
very much. 

“Well, I always like to talk about him—that’s my 
house. Sometimes I could cry, thinking how it is, 
and then again I feel as though there isn’t any 
thing to cry about. He’s doing his duty and more 
than his duty, and anybody that can do that and 
be happy doing it isn’t to be pitied, I say. 

“He'll amount to something yet He’s made me 
| think more than once of some of the great men, 
presidents or what not, who started out poor boys 
and came to something by their own efforts. Ber 
tram will come to something yet. There’s some 
thing in him, and it’s bound to show. No, I oughtn’t 
to worry about him,” said the kind woman, looking 
at Nathan with misty eyes. 

She drove into her yard without halting 

“Wait,”’ she said, “and I'll give you some supper; 
it’s supper-time.” 

Nathan attended to the horse, and then sat down, 
tramp-fashion, on the doorstep But he looked at 
the tall pink hollyhocks and blue beehives without 
seeing them. His chin rested in his hands, and his 
foot made deep marks in the ground 

It seemed to him a long time before the woman 
called him in, s0 many were the thoughts which 
had passed through his sobered mind 

“You'll feel more like starting along when you’ve 
had a bite,’ she said 

“I guess I sha’n’t start along,” said Nathan “1 
guess I’)! start back.” 

“What’s changed your mind?” 

“That,”’ said Nathan, slowly. “What you told 
me. 1 don’t know that I know how to say it It’s 
made me feel mean, though, what you told—awful 
mean. I’ve thought all the time I had about the 
hardest time that anybody has, but I guess I don’t 
1 guess that boy would think my job was easy, 
anyhow. 

“I do work extra time, and I don’t have things 
the way I want them much. I say J do, because 
I’m going back. 

“It wasn’t right for me to leave like that) Mr 
Hogan is paying what he agreed to, and I need 
what he pays. They need it at home, and I didn’t 
have any right to stop. Maybe | wouldn’t get 
work all summer 

“I'm older than that boy, and my case isn’t so 
hard, either. I feel like a shirk compared with 
him, and I’m going back!” 

His thoughts had run still deeper. He felt as if 
he were a coward, and in his humility he saw 
things in a clear light. To have dwelt jealously on 
himself, to have stickled for his small rights and 
sulked over his small wrongs—it was unworthy a 
brave boy 

But to work with a willing spirit; to feel and to 
show manly concern for his employer’s interests; 
not doggedly to study how little he could do, but 
how much; cheerfully to realize the truth 
money truly earned is more than barely earned, 
and to work out a worthy destiny with strong and 
ready hands—that would be worth while. 

He felt as does one who has made a pleasing 
discovery. A happy thrill passed through him. 

“I’m glad,” said the woman, heartily. “I wasn’t 
thinking of you when I was talking about Bertram; 
but there! there! you’ve spoken the right words 
now. Sit down and eat something.” 

Two miles up the road, on his return trip, Nathan 


Old G 








that | 


met a buggy with a farmer-like-looking man in it. 
It was Mr. Hogan. He cracked his whip at sight 
of Nathan, and laughed. 

“I reckoned I'd overtake you along about here,” 
he said. ‘Come, come, get in and go back with 


me! I don’t want to let you go. What would your 
folks say? Come, 1 guess we can fix it up some- 
how. Maybe you have had to dig in harder’n you 


ought to; I guess you have. I’m willing to talk it 

over and—why, hadn’t got started back, had you?” 
“Yes, sir, | had,” said Nathan, looking up with a 

smile. R EMMA A. OPPER 


—~@r- 
For the Companion. 


‘“‘OLD GABRIEL.”’ 


The death last year in Monterey County, Cali 
fornia, of an Indian commonly known as “ Old 
Gabriel” has closed the career of one who was, | 
perhaps, the oldest man in the world. The exact 
date of his birth is un 
known, but enough 
evidence has been ad 
duced to satisfy the 
people who lived about | 
him that he was one 
hundred and fifty-one 
years old. 

It was well authen- 


ticated that Old Ga 
briel was ai grand 


father at the time of 
the landing of Father 
Junipero Serra at 
Monterey, about one 
hundred and twenty 


that Indian marriages 
sometimes take place 
at the age of fifteen, 
Gabriel could not have 
been a grandfather 
before he had attained 
the age of thirty-two 
years. 

Gabriel, though ig- 


abriel. norant, was gentle and 


devout, and was much | 


attached to the early 
Fathers. He made adobes that were used in con. 
structing the mission buildings at Carmelo, Soledad 
and San Antonio. 

The Carmelo mission was erected about 1770, 
five years before the Revolution of the Thirteen 
States. Not even the ruins of these old chapels 
were to be seen thirty years ago 


Probably the best evidence of his extreme age | 


is found in the fact that his son Zachariah, by his 
third or fourth wife, died some six or eight years 
ago at the advanced age of one hundred and four. 
teen years. It is perhaps doubtful if sufficient 
evidence can be obtained to prove the exact age of 
this son, but he is known to have been a very old 


| man, without a tooth in his head 


If he was a son by Gabriel’s third or fourth wife, 
it would make the father thirty or forty years 
older than the son 
eight years which have elapsed since the son’s 
death, would make Old Gabriel over one hundred 
and fifty.evenif Zachariah were ten years younger 
than he was supposed to be. 

Another fact which goes to prove the great age 
of Old Gabriel is furnished by José Lauriano, a 


| Christian Indian, who died about four years ago 


Lauriano said he was one hundred and ten years 
old, and his appearance supported his claim to 
| very great age. 

He has said that Gabriel was a granilfather as 
| far back as he could remember, and that when 
Gabriel was a man considerably advanced in life, 
he, Lauriano, was a little boy. Lauriano was a 
very conscientious and devout man, and his state 
ments were always believed. 

It is said that Gabriel was a Tulare chief, and 
had been married to seven wives, but always mar. 
ried by the Church, and after the death of a former 
true and lawful wife. He outlived all of his imme 
| diate descendants. 

His diet was of the simplest and plainest food, 
}and his habits regular. He never used liquor, 

tobacco, tea or coffee. His favorite dish was 
| “atole’—a sort of Yankee minute-pudding 
| He was, however, very fond of sweets, and the 
people who knew him kept him well supplied with 
cakes and candies 

He delighted in wearing a “stove-pipe” hat, and 
spent much time in sewing pieces of gaudy colored 
cloth upon his clothes. 

Old Gabriel was never known to take a bath— 
except a sun-bath. As he grew older the Indian 
characteristics seemed to assert themselves with 
greater force, and he delighted to stalk abroad in 
native dignity, with very little clothing besides his 
stove-pipe hat. 

About nine years ago, a citizen of Salinas had 
the old man committed to the County Hospital, 
where he died of pneumonia, March 16, 1890 

Gabriel always went to bed early, and arose 
varly. He was a sound sleeper, having none of 
the insomnia that often attends old age’ ‘If the air 
was at all cold, he slept with his head covered, in 
Indian fashion. 

Like almost all Indians, he had small and shapely 
hands and feet. 

Old Gabriel knew no other than his native lan 
guage. It was the policy of the early missionary 





Fathers to discourage Indians from learning the 
Spanish language, for they feared that, through a 
knowledge of it, the natives would be contaminated 


with the white man’s vices The Fathers them 


the missions 


It was very difficult to communicate with Old 
Gabriel except by signs; and almost all that is 
known of his life is what has been translated from 


his own lips by his friend, José Lauriano. 
If Old Gabriel had been able to carry on an intel 


ligent conversation, what interesting tales he could 


undoubtedly have told concerning the early settle 


oldest man in the world. 


| 


| he wrote that he knew scarcely one on his estate 
| fit to be trusted. 


| complete distrust of his negroes. 





years ago. Admitting | were watched 


This, added to the seven or | 


selves learned the Indian language, and prevented, 
as far as possible, the presence of Mexicans around 


ment of California, and that far-off time when he 
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was in the prime of manhood, fifty years before 


the rush for gold and the “days of °49.” 


A photograph of this aged Indian now hangs 
upon the walls of the Vatican at Rome, as the 
It was sent thither some 
years ago, accompanied with four affidavits of 
persons who had known Old Gabriel in their child 
hood. CLARENCE URM) 


For the Companion. 


WASHINGTON’S PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 


We think of President Washington as a grand 
personage, sitting erect on a fine horse, or, clad in 
velvet and ruffles, receiving company in the formal 
manner of the olden time. But there was another 
kind of Washington in the President's house at 
Philadelphia. 

During the whole of his Administration, exciting 
and difficult as it was, he was obliged to pay close 


| attention to his estate, and to regulate countless 


details of its management. He carried it in his 


mind day by day, considering carefully, not merely 


every farm and every slave, but every field, build 
ing, fence, hedge and torest. 

He regulated the rotation of the crops, and fixed 
the time of plowing. He thought of all and goy 


erned all as if he had been at home. 


The chief reason of this was that he was served 
by slaves, nearly five hundred in number, of whom 


In his letters to his manager, to whom he wrote 
once a week, he continually expresses the most 
Searcely one of 
them, he thought, would do his duty unless he 
Many of them pretended to be 
sick when they were well; others stole produce 
from the farms and sold it in Alexandria, eight 
miles away, riding their master’s horses, and often 
ruining his young colts by reckless usage of them. 

The evil effect of slavery corrupted his white 
neighbors also, so that his overseers seem to have 
been little better than his negroes. 

He generally contrived to have a competent and 
honest head-manager, to whom he paid five hun 
dred dollars a year besides a house and _ provi. 
sions; but over each of his five farms he had an 
overseer drawn from the class that used to be 
called “‘white trash,” and he had also a gang of 
negro carpenters, eight or ten in number, superin 
tended by a white man of low character and worse 
habits. 

He was obliged to run a mill, as well for his 
neighbors’ use as his own, and he had on the shore 


| of the Potomac a fishing station that required care 


ful attention. A little neglect of his fishermen in 
the spring, when the fish were ascending the river, 
might deprive him of a hundred barrels of fish, on 
which he depended for varying the food of the six 
hundred persons directly dependent upon him for 
the supply of all their wants and the gratification 
of all their desires, food, clothes, shelter, medicine, 
instruction, discipline, and recreation 

Much that they wore, and nearly all that they ate, 


' was raised upon the estate, but several articles of 


prime necessity had to be procured in London 

Occasionally during his Presidency, his know 
ledge of European politics and of the probability 
of war enabled him to provide in time for the 
clothing of his numerous and helpless family. We 
have a whole volume, and a large volume, too, of 
his letters to his manager, in which we see him 
buying thousands of yards of material for summer 
clothes months before it could be wanted; and 
nearly every garment worn upon the estate had to 
be cut and made by his own negroes. 

He frequently says that no one could manage 
negroes unless he had had much experience with 
them, and he gives his manager a good deal of 
instruction how to tell whether a negro was sham: 
ming sick. 

There was a certain Betty Davis, whom he fre 
quently suspected of shamming. He reminds his 
manager that nobody can be very sick without 
having a fever, and that nobody can have a fever 
long without reducing his strength and flesh. 

Some of his people, he said, would lie by idle for 
a month without losing an ounce of flesh, and 
drawing their allowance of provisions as if nothing 
were the matter. Several of these he mentions by 
name, as “Doll at the Ferry,” “Ditcher Charles,” 
“Mulatto Will,” and “Carter Ben.” 

At the same time, he cautioned his manager to 
take the best possible care of the negroes when 
they were really unfit for work. 

What made all this the more aggravating was 
that he was himself the most orderly, punctual, 
exact and faithful of men. There was nothing 
that gave him such pleasure, as he himself re 

| marked, as “to see his farms in good order and 
everything trim, handsome and thriving about 
them.” To this he added: 

“Nothing hurts me more than to find them other 
wise, and the tools and implements lying wherever 
they were last used, exposed to injuries from rail 
and sun.” 

He would gladly have had his whole estate in a 
perfect order as an estate in England, and we may 
say that he spent the chief energies of his life 1 
a ceaseless endeavor to bring it a little neare! 
the correct standard. Considering all these things, 
he was a wonderfully considerate and patient mas 
ter. He knew what was to be expected from igno 
rant negroes, and governed himself accordingly: 
making fair allowance for their weakness, bu! 
firmly holding them to their duty, as well for their 
sakes as his own. 

The care and thought which he bestowed up0! 
his farms during the most critical period of his 
Administration, while Congress was in session, ant 
questions involving peace or war were pending 
were most extraordinary. He insisted upon havilg 
a detailed report every week from his manage! 
and from each ot his overseers, which he the! 
oughly weighed and punctually answered 

Some of his letters to his manager fill as mal) 
as twelve pages of an octavo volume. He give 
the most minute directions concerning fence 
sheds and small repairs, as well as to more imp?! 
tant concerns 

In one letter he says 





“Several of the large stove 
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jugs, which were sent to the different farms with | Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 


spirits in them at harvest, have never yet been | 
returned. Call upon the several overseers to give | 
them in immediately, or they will have to pay for | 
them.” | 

rhese letters present to us the picture of a wise 
and orderly man striving patiently to get order, 
beauty and prosperity from the most discordant 
and intractable elements—slack and dissolute over- 
seers, thoughtless and pleasure-loving ulare, | 


thieving neighbors, bad systems of agriculture, a 
low tone of morals, and the absence for 
periods of the master’s eye. 

He did the best that was possible for himself and 
for his servants, but he hated the system, and 
lamented all his days that he could not escape 
from it, nor let his slaves escape without doing 
more harm than good. JAMES PARTON. 


long | 


— 4D —_— 
For the Companion. 


ELECTRO-PLATING. 


Whenever a current of electricity passes through 
aliquid which contains a metallic salt in solution, 
the metal of the salt will be deposited upon the 
place where the current leaves the liquid. The 
ends of the wires which bring and carry away the | 
current are called electrodes. The electrode which | 
is connected with the zinc of the battery is the one | 
which receives the deposit. | 

This principle lies at the foundation of the proc- 
ess of electro-plating, by means of which any | 

| 





cheap metal is covered with a thin coating of a 
dearer metal. | 

To experiment with electro-plating you will need | 
three things—a battery, a plating bath and a means | 
of cleaning the article which is to be plated. | 

For a battery, three cells of any of the batteries | 
hitherto described will suflice. Connect the zinc | 
of No. 1 to the copper or carbon of No. 2, the zinc 
of No.2 to the carbon of No. 3, and the remaining 





terminals of No. 1 and No. 3 are connected with general family use. 


the bath. 

Asa receptacle for the solution, use a pint bowl— 
a cheap finger-bowl, or a bread and milk bow] 
with wide bottom, will do. Across the top of this | 
place two bright copper or brass wires, an eighth | 
of an inch in diameter. Connect the ends of these 
with the terminals of the battery. 

To plate with copper, 
fill the bow! with a solu- 
tion made by dissolving 
two ounces of blue vit- | 
riol in a pint of boiling 
water. | 

To plate with silver, | 
use a solution of seventy | 
grains each of silver cyanide and potassium cya. | 
nide in a little less than a pint of water. These | 
salts are poisonous, and the hands should not be 
brought to the mouth after handling them. | 

Upon the wire, which is connected with the zine | 
of the battery, hang, by means of an S-shaped | 
hook of bright copper wire, the article to be plated. 
Upon the other wire suspend in the same manner | 
a piece of sheet copper, about the same size as the | 
article. | 

In order that the article may receive an even | 
coating of metal, it must be thoroughly cleaned. 
In practice, regular platers pass it through several 
baths. For most work it will suflice to dip, for a | 
jew minutes, in a solution of common commercial 
potash and water. After its removal, wash it in 
boiling hot water. 

After this it should not be touched by the hands, 
but must be handled with tissue paper. The per- 
spiration from the hands would prevent the deposit 
from adhering. In some cases it is necessary to 
dip the article, for a few moments, in nitric acid, 
and then thoroughly rinse with water. 

After the articles have received a sufliciently | 
thick coating, they may be removed from the bath 
and washed in an abundance of water. The 
copper needs no further attention; but silver-plated | 
articles appear dull, and will need to be polished. | 
This can be done with a chamois skin and any 
ordinary polishing powder. | 
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_———————— | 
QUEER CONDITIONS. 


It was customary in England, two or three cen. | 
turies ago, to attach some fantastic condition to the 
srant of lands by the king. 

A Scotch gentleman, for example, who brought | 
water in his helmet to Charles the Second when 
escaping from the Battle of Worcester, was granted | 
the title of Earl and large estates on the Restora- | 
tion, on condition that whenever the sovereign of | 
England should cross his territory, he should bring | 
Water to pour over the royal hands. 

On Queen Victoria’s first progress through Scot- 
land, she visited the castle of the descendant of 
this nobleman, who received her on bended knee, 
holding a golden ewer filled with water, into which 
she dipped her fingers. 

This custom of attaching odd conditions was ob- 

‘erved in many of the early grants and deeds | 
given in this country. 
_ James, Duke of York, granted the land compris 
ing the present State of Delaware to William Penn 
for the yearly payment of a rose, to be sent to the 
Duke ey ery Michaelmas. 

The deeds to certain lots in the most valuable | 
Portions of Philadelphia require that no house | 
shall he erected upon them of more than two | 
‘tories in height, “for the preservation of pure air 
™ the Village.” Several of these houses are to be 
“een, surrounded by blocks of massive buildings 
but still retaining their insignificant size, no doubt 
eon to the disgust of their owners. | 

The deed to a large plantation in Maryland re | 
quires that the owner shall keep a certain grave 
“pon it free from weeds, and “well-watered in | 
"me of drought.” The grave is that of a beloved 
‘laughter of the first owner, and this provision | 
a out of his fond hope to keep her memory 
areen, 
op gave interpolations in legal tenures are 
in be rth preserving, as they throw a light, not 

3 some of the customs of a bygone time, but 
‘von human nature. : 


| a healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 


mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands 
of cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, 
and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote 


unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. [Adv. 
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“Tome pu Norp’ 


PRODUCED BY THE 


PARKHILL MFG. C0., 
FITCHBURG, MASS., 





Improved in quality and main- 
taining its high standard of, 
perfection of manufacture, dura-| 
bility of colors and elegance of 
lt zs the most desirable 


Wash Fabric in the country for 


style. 


nd mena ee 
Reels, adapted to all kinds of| 


Fishing, you can easily select. 


one just right for your use. The 
Hendryx reel is offered you at 
a cost that will admit of throw- 
ing away your old reel and 
starting the season with a new 
outfit, and yet in no case is 
quality sacrificed to price. 

Our Multipliers, Quadruples 
and Rubber, are all Screwed 
Reels, with interchangeable, 
parts, and in Brass, Nickel or| 
Rubber Plate are elegant in 
finish and action! All up-to-the- 
times dealers will supply you; if 
not, write us for Catalogue, and 
we will send any kind of Reel 
by mail, on receipt of price. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX Co. New Haven, Conn. 








cheting Scarf like this | 
illustration: 3 spools | 
Brainerd & Armstrong’s | 
Crochet Silk and a No. 2) 


Star Crochet Hook. The | 


@ cnocneTed 
FOUR-IN-HAND 


SCARF. 


narrower than the direc- 
tions ‘call for. | 


Other articles for which this | 


Tidies, Umbrella Cases, 
Crochete 
oe Shades, Handker- 
chief Cases, etc, Full di- 
rections for crocheting any or 
all of above mailed to any 
address on receipt of 1c. stamp. 


Ladies, ask your storekeeper 
for Brainerd & Armstrong’s 
Crochet Silk (see full-size cut 
of same in Companion Feb. 
5th), but if unable to procure 
it, send direct to us, and we 
will send you the silk, postage 
paid, for 38e. a_ ball. All 
colors warranted fast. 





each. 


Waste Embroide: r OZ. 40. | . ‘ 
Latest Book on art Needle Work. We. | clude with it our regular $2.00 
Arasene and Chenille, 30 skeins, assorted colors, Sue. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


120 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 


silk is specially adapted are: | 
' a. | 


‘is Nickel Silver. 
Any ‘‘Companion”’ subscriber 
| who will send us two new sub- 


| scribers and $1.50 additional can 


Crochet hooks furnishedfor 5c. | 


WHAT 

"4 ARE 
ail | \ THESE 
| \ BABIES 
AFTER? 


Send us your baby’s name and find ont; also get a 
beautiful Birthday Card free for the little one. 
WEtts, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


The 
latest and most 
fashionable colors can always 
be found in DiamonpD Dyers. Fast Pink, 
Fast Bottle Green, Fast Black for Silk and Feather: 
etc, A 10 cent package colors 1 to 12 Ibs. 
Use nothing but the original, 
reliable Diamond 
= Dyes. 


GOLD, SILVER, COPPER, 
BR Y 





G@% DIAMOND PAINTS. 


Cost but 10 cents a package, 
yet «qual in quality and quantity 
A to most expensive kinds. T: 


\. them for decorating anything. 
Liquid and brush for applying, 10 cents. Mail or 


2 


druecists. Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


SAY, BOYS, IT’S FUNNY 


to see the merchant drop his correspondence, the 
lawyer his brief, the artist his pencil, the editor 
his pen, and even the boys defer sleighing and 
bicycling to find out the secret of 


The Gopher Hunt, 


the newest and best puzzle game invented. Ab- 
sorbing interest, unlimited fun. Nothing better 
for winter evenings’ amusement. Old and young 
alike enjoy it. Sent free by mail on receipt of 
25 cents. (To introduce it, the first order from 


any town or city gets two for one price.) Apply | 


quick. for territory and terms. 


THE COPHER NOVELTY Co., 


WINONA, MINN.” 


A Special Watch Offer. 


CHW 


TRENTON. 





Tell Mamma 


To send to the Grocer’s for a package of 
ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH. It ts th 
best Laundry Starch in the world, and will 
make SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS LOOK 
LIKE NEW. It makes 
less trouble and work than any other kind of 
starch IT COSTS ONLY TEN CENTS. 
Think of it! Ten cents to make Papa’s Shirts, 
Collars and Cuffs look just like new. It will 
improve his appearance more than a new suit 
of clothes. Nearly all Grocers sell it. If you 
don’t find it at vour Grocer’s, send to us for a 
sample free. Remember the brand, ELECTRIC 
LUSTRE Starch. Blue front package. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH C0. 


45 Commercial Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


It 7s so easy to use, too. 


Silks for this Summer. 


You will need an India Silk this year for 





Summer Dress. Buy one now. 

| The variety is almost endless; and we 
have qualities from 50 cents to $1.25 per 
yard. 

Send for samples. If you wish figured 
patterns, write whether you wish them in 
| White, Colored or Black grounds. 

Drap de Nocta and Jesso Faconné are 
two new and favorite weaves. 


"James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


O’NEILL’S 
6th Ave., 20th & 2ist Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 
OF 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, ETC. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 
illustrating and describing our many 
lines, will be ready about April Ist, 





We have used these watches which will be mailed free of charge 
for three years, and we recom- to any address upon application. Send 


MATERIALS for cro-; mend them as being reliable and 


durable. 


DESCRIPTION. Gilt Movement; 
3-4 Plate; Stem-wind and Stem- 
scarf can be made with two) S¢ts With improved Back Ratchet 
balls by making it a trifle| (fitting any standard make of 18- 
quick - train (18,000 
line 


size Case), 
beats per hour); 
Lever 


straight 


Escapement; Jewelled 


Beaded Bag, Balance Holes and End-Stones; 


The Case] In Children’s Wear. 


Iridium Pallet Stones. 


saws one of these watches. 


'curb Chain. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass, | 
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Li 


BEAUTIFIES 


Se ae Pee 





We offer it for sale for $5.00, 
|and for the next 60 days will in- 


|in your name at once, as the issue 
| will be limited. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 
6th Ave., 20th & 2ist Sts., 
| NEW YORK. 


REVOLUTION 





| THE SIGSBEE UNDERWAIST. 





Just the waist for boys, because 
they cannot tear off the but- 
tons. nor tear out the button- 
holes. he most desirable 
for girls, being void of cords 
and useless seams. The simple 
and novel device for attaching the 
elastics is the best for the purpose 
ever invented. Being supported 
from the shoulders, the weight is 
divided equally. Box plaits over 
the hips allow ample fullness to 
insure a perfect fit, preventing all 
pressure, and allowing the vital 
organstodevelop naturally. Easily 
laundered. Wears longer. Sold 
by Dry Goods Dealers every where. 
Sizes W to 24 in., 55 cts. + Ages 1to 

“ 23° 3 “ Wets. § 12 years. 

Mailed to any part of the United 
States on receipt of 5c. additional 
Jor postage. 

IN ORDERING SEND WAIST MEASURE. 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





Pat. Sept. 23, 1890. 
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For the Companion. 


LATEST 


were yet many minor differences. All seem to 
have believed that the existence of the individual 
did not cease with death, but that there was 
another life more or less closely resembling the 
present one. 

According to Indian ideas, the present body 
was closely connected with this future existence, 
and all tribes paid great attention to the proper 
burial of their dead. Many tribes burned the 
bodies, as did the old Greeks and Romans. 


DISCOVERIES IN SCIENCE. Others deposited them upon scaffolds out of the 


way of wild animals; others laid them carefully 


The Mound-builders. 


By Professor H. W. Henshaw. 


In the Middle and Southern States, and within 
the area drained by the Mississippi, there are a 
“reat many artificial mounds. ‘They differ much 
in size, some being insignificant mounds a few 
yards in diameter, while others are huge earth- 
works, like the one in Ohio called Fort Ancient, 
the embankments of which extend nearly three 
miles in a straight 
line, or like the 
Cahokia Mound 
in Illinois, just 
across the river 
from St. Louis, 
which is one hun- 


dred feet high and ij Fig 
covers about six- ; i Suny, 


teen acres. 

The mounds we 
vary as much in Fig. | 
shape as they doin size. Some are almost coni- 
cal, with steep sides; others are oval or rectan- 
gular, with gently sloping sides, and others are 
mere terraces of earth. 

Others may be mentioned which are not prop- 
erly to be classed with mounds at all. They are 
simply figures in relief of animals and _ birds, 
made by banking up the earth in such a way as 
to form rude outline effigies. 

Thus differing, it is evident that the mounds 
cannot have been erected for one purpose, but 
that their uses, if not so varied as their size and 
shape, were at least manifold. 

From the earliest times of white settlement, the 
mounds have been objects of speculation and 
inquiry, and many conjectures have been made 
as to their origin and purpose. 

For a long time they were believed to be en- 
shrouded in mystery. When interrogated as to 
their origin and use, the Indians are said to have 
professed utter ignorance. The mounds were in 
the country when they came, they said; but 
when and by whom and for what purpose they 
were made, they did not know. So these ancient 
monuments came to be regarded as connected 
with a race different from the Indian, which had 
previously occupied the country, and for some 
mysterious reason had left it. 

Some thought that the builders of the mounds 
had been exterminated by the fiercer and more 
savage Indian tribes; others thought it more 
probable that they had been driven away—some 
said to Mexico and Central America, where they 
were supposed to have become so far civilized as 
to be able to construct the wonderful temples and 
houses of that region. 

But within recent vears another and very differ- 
ent opinion respecting the mounds and _ their 
builders has gained ground, until it has nearly 
supplanted the old one. This is that there is 
nothing so very mysterious about them after all. 
As students came to study historical records a 
little more closely, it was found that not only did 
certain of the Indian tribes know much about the 
mounds, but that they were the actual builders 
of some of them. 

Moreover, when some of the mounds were dug 
into and objects of European manufacture found 
far beneath the surface, it becaine evident that 
these must have been built since Columbus mide 
his mistake and called our aborigines Indians 
because he supposed he had landed on the shores 
of India. 

At present it is held that many of the mounds 
were built by the tribes which were found in pos- 
session of the country when it was discovered by 
Columbus, and that the older mounds about 
which Indian tradition was silent were simply 
those which were raised long ago by the ancestors 
of the present tribes; in short, that all the mounds 
are Indian mounds, and that to acquire a know- 
ledge of their uses and the meaning of their con- 
tents we must study Indian habits and customs. 
To interpret these habits and customs correctly is 
to read the riddle of the mounds. 

Thanks, then, to the earnest labors of 
those who have patiently explored the 
mounds themselves and of others who have 
diligently studied living tribes and searched 
into musty historical records, it is now | 
possible to explain the chief motives of | 
those who raised the mounds, as well as # 
the uses of many of the curious imple- 
inents found therein. 

Doubtless much yet remains to be done ere the 
past can be fully reconstructed, and we can claim 
to know all the secrets of the Mound-huilders, if 
indeed so much as this is ever to be hoped for. 
Bat, judging from the success of the past ten 
vears, the future is full of promise. 

It was soon found that a very large number of 
mounds were simple burial tumuli. 

While the notions held by our Indians respect 





tte 


Mounds 


sr mimnnnsriny,, 


away in caves; while others still buried them in 
the ground. 


But whatever their form of burial, all tribes 


paid particular attention to the care and protec- 
tion of the bones. 
should, for the bones are the most imperishable 
part of the body, and with them is closely con- 
nected the idea of a spirit, or soul as we call it, 
crude though that notion is in Indian philosophy. 


It was natural that they 


After much ceremony and doubtless with much 
lamentation and 
many tears — for 
savages are very 
demonstrative in 
their grief —the 
body was placed 
i i on the ground or 
3 i upon a terrace of 
: } clay, and around 
it was gathered | 
the property of 
the deceased and 
such articles as it was thought would be useful in 
his after life, such as a water-vessel or two, some 
food, paint for decorating the body, and so on. 
A fire was then built over the whole, and after it 
had burned long and fiercely, earth was brought 
in baskets and heaped over all. 

Thus the heap of earth above it served two pur- 
poses ; to protect the remains and as a monument. 
Doubtless the richer and more distinguished the 
deceased, the larger and more imposing the 
mound. 

It was the habit of many tribes to bury their 
dead in the ground or expose them on scatfolds 
until the flesh disappeared; and then, perhaps at 
stated intervals, to gather the bones together and 
deposit them in an indiscriminate heap, the friends 
sacrificing on these occasions such objects of 

Fig. 4 











Fig. 2 


value as were most appropri- 

ate, or such as would best ex- 

press their grief and _ love. 

Thus the mounds often mark 

the last resting-place of a group 

of persons who probably were 
connected by tribal or kinship 
% ties. 

Some tribes buried the bodies 
outstretched in a_ horizontal 
posture; others folded the 

, limbs tightly against the body ; 
“owe and others still wrapped the 
bones, after the flesh was re- 
moved, into a compact bundle. 
Some buried in stone, coffin- 
shaped cists; others enclosed 
the body in bark or in rudely 
woven blankets and clothing. 
All of these methods appear in 
the burial mounds. Fortunately, when the bodies 
were cremated, in many cases the fire only half 
did its work, and many of the objects sacrificed 
on these occitsions have been unearthed, as well 
as many of the skulls and half-charred bones. 
The list of objects taken from the mounds in- 
cludes everything dear to the Indian mind. That 
it was believed the deceased would need his 
weapons in the next world or on his way there is 
evident from the numerous arrow and_ spear 
heads found. 











Mound. 


Personal ornaments were deemed 
essential, and vast numbers of shell beads and 
pendants, pearls, copper trinkets, and various 
stone carvings of ceremonial or religious import 
appear in the mounds. 

The Indian was always fond of athletic games 
as well as those of more questionable morality, 
such as gambling; and objects used in these 
games are of frequent occurrence. 


evil and disease spirits, by which the Indian 
world was peopled, was carefully included, and 
charms of various sorts are commonly found with 


+the bodies. 
Many of the objects found in the mounds, such | 


as the carvings, are finely made, and show much 
taste on the part of their makers. Before these 
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Mounds. Fig. 6. 


Fig. 5. 


had been carefully studied, it was assumed that 
they were finer than anything the Indian pro- 
duced. This conviction strengthened the opinion 
that those who made the objects could not have 
been Indians. 

But those who maintained this opinion forgot 
that the first and inevitable effect upon a savage 
people of contact with civilization, is to deterio- 
rate their manufactures. The savage, finding 


THE YOUTH’S| 


ing a future state agreed in a general way, there !the tools of civilization better, gradually ceases | 


Everything | 
cherished by the Indian as a protection from the | 
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and more costly monuments crumble away, tly 


to make his own; and as he abandons them, he | ettigy mounds live on, mute witnesses of tly 
loses his old skill, and becomes indifferent to | cherished beliefs of a people whose past histor 


beauty and nicety of finish. 
When, therefore, the most artistic and best fin- | 
ished objects from the mound are compared with 


similar ones made by Indians whose handiwork 
has not suffered by contact with civilization, | 
Indian art suffers little or nothing by the coim- 
parison. 

To raise such immense works as the Cahokia 


Mound must have required great labor, and the 
size of the mounds has been urged as a reason tu 
suppose that Indians could not have produced 
them. 


But it would require no more labor for a 


comparatively few men and women to throw up 
a mound in a long time, than for many to build 


it in a short time; and no doubt to build such 
mounds as that of Cahokia 
must have required many 


is a cloud-land of conjecture. 
~@> = 


For the Companion. 


HOW TO COVER BOOKS. 


Many persons regard books as among thei: 
choicest possessions, and handle them with loving 
care, but who can refuse to lend a book? ani 
who knows what treatment it may receive in 
strange hands? Innumerable hundreds of nicely 
bound books are received annually into the homes 
all over our land, and are read, handled, passed 


from one to another, borrowed and lent, until 
in many cases, when thei: 





























a owners welcome them back 
years, perhaps successive gen- | / again — if they be so fortunat 
erations. 5 2% as to do so — scarcely a vestiy 

Moreover, the very rude of beauty is left in the bindings 
methods employed in mound- | that were once so tasteful and 
building are strikingly sug- | A |o P pretty with their flashes of 
gestive of Indian work. In color and glints of gold. 
the case of certain mounds, it | Books in dull, worn and soiled 
has been possible to trace the — [ y/ \ T covers are all that are left to 
successive baskets of earth as | N rs \\N. take their places on the book 
they were dumped from the Fig. 1. shelves. 


shoulders of the dusky carriers. 

Thus far we have spoken only of burial mounds. 
In many places there are embankments of earth 
in the shape of squares or parallelograms, the 
appearance of which too closely suggests rude 
fortifications for their purpose to be mistaken. 
They were defensive works—places of refuge. 

Such in fact was “Old Fort Ancient,’’ which 
may have been the work of generations of 
Indians; and within its ample interior were prob- 
ably gathered, in times of danger, the tribes that 
inhabited the neighboring valleys. 

Evidences of village sites within its enclosure 
indicate that in troublesome times villages were 
established and occupied for considerable periods. 
Doulitless within it grounds were prepared for 
the celebration of such feasts, councils, games 
and ceremonials as always attended Indian social, 
religious or tribal proceedings. 

There is another class of mounds of various 
shapes and sizes, which apparently were the sites 
of large houses, where dwelt together several 
families of the 
same clan, or of 
council or ‘‘sweat- 
houses,” which 
were partly for re- 
ligious and partly 
for social use. 

Most curious of 
all are the Effigy 
Mounds in Wis- 
consin, a group of 
which, found in 
Grant County, in 


Fig. 3. 


that State, are shown in the illustrations. These 
relief figures of men, beasts, reptiles and birds 


are often made on a gigantic scale, and from | 


the nature of their construction are necessarily 
so rude that they can rarely be identified as of 
any particular species, though the attempt to 
identify them has often resulted in false con- 
clusions. 


" . . | 
Thus one mound in Ohio long passed as the 


effigy of a mastodon or elephant; and as this 
creature has been supposed to be extinct for a 
considerable period, the effect of this identifica- 
tion was to bring the existence of the animal 
down to a very recent date, perhaps to historical 
times, or else to carry the origin of this particu- 
lar mound far back into the past. 

Now, however, the proboscis of the animal, 
upon which chiefly rested the theory of its ele- 
| phantine nature, has been determined to be a 
| slide of earth. So the effigy passes from the list 
| of the marvellous to take its proper but prosaic 
| place in mound history as the figure of a bear. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are evidently intended for birds ; 
but more than this cannot be said. 

Fig. 3 is a small circular mound of a common 
type. 

Figs. 5 and 6 are intended for some large, heavy- 
bodied animal. We may call them bears, though 
what are probably intended to represent the ears 
are enormously exaggerated. 

Fig. 4 probably represents an otter, possibly a 
beaver. Both the bear and otter figure largely in 
Indian totemic and mythical lore. 
| As to the purpose of erecting these banks of 

earth in the shape of animals, students 
appear to be pretty well agreed. Most 
Indian tribes have myths by which they 
trace back their origin to certain animals, 
as bears, dogs, snakes, and birds. 


The figures of these supposed ancestors 
become ‘“totem’’ marks, and are tattooed 
on the persons and pictured on the houses 
and other property of the Indians. The 
well-known totem posts of the Haida In- 

dians of Alaska are good examples. 

Instead of contenting themselves by carving 
their totems on their houses, weapons or other 
property, or painting them on their skins, the 
Wisconsin tribes adopted a unique plan, and 
raised on the bosom of Mother Earth their effigy 
monuments, commemorative of their mythic an- 
cestral beliefs. So inscribed, nature has kindly 
assisted in their preservation; and though other 








The best way to preserve 
books that are to be much read is to cover them 
before they are ever used; with thick, soft, firm 
paper cover them so closely that no exposed edzes 
are left to wear out, and so neatly that even the 
careless will see that they must respect the pro- 
tecting paper and let it be. 

Once learn to cover a book in a neat anid 
lasting manner, and form the habit of covering 
every newly acquired book before it is handled at 
all, and one has accomplished something for 
which he will be thankful as long as he lives to 
prize the collection of fresh, nice-looking books 
thus rescued from dullness and tatters. 

If boys and girls would begin to save the 
books they own, would learn to cover them se- 
curely, label them with their titles on the back 
with pen and ink, and number them in the order 
in which they were acquired, they soon would he 
surprised to see what a nice beginning of a library 
they would have, and what fresh interest in it 
every new book would arouse. Such a collection 
often forms the nucleus of a large and valu- 
able library. 

A young boy, to whom it had hardly oe- 
curred that he was the owner of a dozeu 
books, was advised by his mother to he 
a library. 


vin 
In some surprise at the idea, he 
counted up his books, and found that he 
had nineteen. 

Then he was told by his father that when 
he had twenty-five books, all nicely covered 
and kept, he should have a neat little bouk- 
case. This stimulated him both to increase 
the number of his books, and to cover them 
as soon as he had them. 





| ‘That was several vears ago; it seemed a small 

affair at the time, but the little library thus 
commenced now numbers over one hundred vol- 
umes, and its wide-awake, well-informed owner 
| says its formation and growth has brought him 
more pleasure than all the rest of his possessions 
|combined. It aroused a desire to obtain books 
that were worth keeping, and stimulated an am- 
bition to earn the means of procuring some of 
| them; the knowledge thus gained and the efforts 
made will influence for good his future life. 

Are there not many children and young people 
among the readers of The Youth's Companion, 
who, if encouraged by a little help from their 
elders, would like to start a library for them- 
selves? If so, the first thing to do, after collecting 

every book owned at 
~*~ all worthy of preserva- 
| tion, is to get a supply 
of thick, firm wrapping 
paper —like that used 
on the books in public 
libraries, or by tailors 
for large, heavy pack- 


/I— 





ages; having thet, a 





pair of scissors, a tape- 
measure, a pencil anda 
rule, we are ready for work. 

We will select a medium sized book on 
which to make our experiments; one eight }) 
tive, and an inch and a half thick, will do. 
We wish the paper to fold over two inches and 
a half inside the book-cover, so, drawing the 
tape-measure around the book from side to side 
across the back, and allowing it to project twe 
inches and a half beyond both front edges, we 
find it takes seventeen inches —the measurement 
shown by the lines extending from right to left 
across Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Measuring the book lengthwise, allowing twe 
inches and a half at top and bottom, we find thir- 
teen inches are required — as shown by the per 
pendicular lines of the same figure; therefore 
from a corner of one of our large sheets of pape! 
we cut a piece measuring seventeen by thirteen 
inches, and, with the rule and pencil, proceed 
mark it off into portions according to Fig. |: 
which plainly shows just where and how (0 
shape the rounded corners and the ends of the 
two-inch back piece. 

To fit the cover to the book. turn in the ends of 
the back piece as shown by the dotted lines, lay 
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the open book, face upward, ae na the | 
centre; fold the portions marked A over to the | 
inside of the covers; close the book and crease the 
two front edges so they will remain smoothly in 
position ; lay the book down, turn one cover back, 


push the square corners of the paper in between | 


the book cover and the paper over it, and crease it 
down, when it should look like the upper right- | 
hand corner of Fig. 2. The lower corner on the same 
side shows the same work; it has been loosened 
ind drawn out to show how it is felded and 
creased; when replaced, the point is to be slipped 
back outside the cover. ‘The projecting flaps now 
left at top and bottom are to be folded inward, 
and smoothly creased down, when the finished 
cover will look like that at the right of Fig. 2. 
Treat the other side of the book in the same way, 
and the cover is completely adjusted; write or 
print the title of the book and the name of the 
author in plainly readable letters, upon the back 
with a coarse pen. The exact measurement, the 
underfolding at the corners, and the close creas- 
ing at the edges, all combine to fit the cover so 
neatly and ciosely that, after it has been in posi- 
tion a few days, one would almost as soon expect 
to see the leaves drop out as to find the cover un- 
folding or slipping off. If for any reason one 
wishes to secure the cover so that it cannot be 
removed, the spot marked by short lines at the 
upper left-hand corner of Fig. 2 shows where a 
bit of paste or mucilage may be applied just be- 
fore folding in the end. 

Having covered one book satisfactorily the rest 
may be covered very quickly, let them vary in 
size as they may, the only difference being in the 
measurements taken; of course, for small books 
less than two and a half inches should be turned 
in, and for very large ones a little more. 

Fig. 3 is the same as the opposite or right side 
of Fig. 1; it shows how the printed paper covers 
—<duplicates of the cover designs —that often 
accompany new volumes nowadays may be 
pasted to the outside of the home-made covers if 
desired, making them stronger and more attrac- 
tive. Such a cover usually lasts until the volume 
which it protects has been its rounds as ‘the 
latest thing out,’’ and returned ‘an old story,” 
when it deserves to have its soiled working dress 
removed (and laid away, to be donned for future 
journeys) and, with binding fresh and neat, find 
repose behind the draperies on doors or the book- 
case. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 


WHAT THE McELROY GIRLS 
CAPTURED. 


Elvira and Candace McElroy, girls of fifteen 
and seventeen years, live with their father, 
Joshua McElroy, a lumberman, in the northern 
part of Arcostook County, Me. 

They keep their father’s house, for their mother 
is dead. They support themselves besides, and 
turn many a slow but honest penny, doing ‘sale 
work” for the agent of a Boston clothing firm. 
They make a pair of pantaloons for twenty- 
three cents, a waistcoat for eighteen cents, and a 
coat for a correspondingly small sum. 

Even at these very small prices, Elvira and 
Candace have earned a goodly sum of money 
during the last two years, and, besides buying 
and paying for two sewing-machines, have a nice 
sum deposited in a Bangor savings-bank. If 
they had left home to go to a factory or to a city 
store to serve as saleswomen, at six, eight, or 
even ten dollars a week, it is very doubtful if 
they would have saved any money at all during 
the time. 

. But my story is of something quite apart from 
sales work or bank accounts. 

During the autumn and winter, the two girls 
are alone at their house, which is a small, new 
structure standing on a recently cleared tract ot 
land almost a mile from neighbors. Their father 
and their only brother, Alvin, leave home early 
in the morning with their ox-team to go to their 
Work in the “logging swamps 
their lunch with them, they 
day, 


,’ where, taking 
are employed all 
The absence of their father and brother gives 
the girls the more time for their work, so that 
they are ge nerally able to finish their ‘stint’ by 
three or four o'clock in the afternoon. They do 
not work in the evening, but devote that time 
either to reading, or to entertaining or calling 
Upon their friends and neighbors. In a cottage 
of but three rooms there is much less of house- 
Work than in larger houses. 


They live in a wooded and somewhat wild 
country. 


On one of the last days of last October, Elvira, | 
glancing out at the back window as she sewed, 
or 4 sight which startled her. The cow, with a 
calf, a yearling and the little flock of six sheep, 
Was feeding in a stumpy field a few hundred 
‘ards away, near the border of the woods. There 
say ne ‘s the forest and joined the little 
ae Prete a black animal which seemed 
‘ Y much larger than the cow. Its head was 
oe high, and was surmounted by a pro- 

pair of antlers. 

“Goodness '"* 
i, 


had come 


Elvira exclaimed. ‘Come here, 
ea see this great black creature !"’ 

Can 
face left her sewing-machine at the other 


side 
. of the room, and hastily joined her sister at 
te Window, 
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“Oh, dear!’ she cried. 
and the sheep!” 

“No, they don’t seem a bit afraid of it,” 
Elvira. ‘Only look at old Bingo! 
ing it!” 

Bingo was a large, horned sheep, and he had 
squared off valiantly at the intruder, butting at 
its long legs several times; but the animal took 
no further notice of its small adversary than to 
step aside a little. 

The cow continued to feed upon the dry grass; 


“Tt will kill old Bonny 


replied 
He’s bunt- 














times approaching within a pendees ate of the 
two watchers at the back window. 

At last “old Bonny’ began, as was her wont, 
to feed nearer the barn, and presently came 
around to its front side. Seeing the doors open, 
she approached and began to eat the scattered 
vegetables. The calf, the yearling and the sheep 
quickly followed her, and all pressed into the 
barn, munching greedily. 

After a moment, the moose, with rounded, 
wide-open eyes, looked around the corner of thie | 


— = 


Caught by the Barn Door 


and even the calf, after smelling the new-come 
curiously, showed no signs of alarm. 

“It must be a moose,”’ said Elvira. ‘Now, if 
Al was only here with his gun, he might shoot it. 
He would get a lot of money for it.” 

‘His gun is here,’ exclaimed Candace, ‘‘and it 
is loaded! Would you dare try to fire it?” 

“Tt kicks,”’ replied Elvira. ‘He’s got it loaded 
for that bear they saw, vou know. There’s a 
dreadful charge in it. I don’t want to touch it.’ 

Nor did Candace. They stood by the window 


j}and watched the animal, which was, as Elvira 


| in ahead and it saw them eating. 


had surmised, a moose, and a large one. It had 
joined the cattle in a companionable way, and 
appeared inclined to stay with them. 


with the cow ?”’ said Elvira. 





“ Quirrie.” 


‘‘Perhaps,’’ replied her sister. ‘I don’t believe 


that it would go in at the little door, but it might’ 


at the big doors, if the cow and the sheep went 

It happened that at this time of the year the 
cattle were in the habit of coming to the barn to 
be fed, by mid-afternoon. To lure the moose 
into the barn with them, the girls brought up at 
least a bushel of potatoes and other vegetables 
from the house cellar. 

Stealing out very quietly, keeping out of sight 
of the animals, they opened the large doors of 
the barn, which stood in a field back of the house. 
With these vegetables they strewed the threshold 
and the barn-floor. 

Then they set the doors wide open, and retired 
to the house window to watch. The fire was 
allowed to go out in the house stove for fear the 
smoke should alarm the moose, and prevent him 
from entering the barn. 

For more than an hour the animal remained 
with the cattle, moving about the field, and some- 


r| barn. 
| awhile; 


; their power, for they 


With antlers thrown back, he stared for 
then, hearing nothing but the sound of 
the cattle eating, he stalked slowly forward to 
the doors and inspected the interior loftily, as if 
undecided whether to bound away or 
share. 


take a 


Bingo now tried to drive him away, by butting 
at his legs again; and this small act of jealousy 
appeared to settle the moose in an intention to 
secure some of the provender. 
shuffled into the barn, and went forward with the 
other animals. 

The girls, who had been observing every move- 
ment of the animal with mingled eagerness and 


| fear, now perceived that the time had come to | 
‘Do you suppose it would come up to the barn | 


act, if they had courage to do so. With hearts 
beating very hard and fast, they crept out to the 
corner of the house. 

“My! who knows what he may do! I’ve 
heard that they are dreadfully savage, 
times!’ whispered Candace. 

“But we must steal around and shut the two 
great doors before he sees us,’’ urged Elvira. 
“Then he cannot get out.” 

By and by they succeeded in screwing their 
courage up to the point of starting forth. Tip- 
toeing out and around, they ran up, one on each 
side, and, each seizing one of the heavy doors, 
attempted to close them. 

But the moose had probably 
he had not seen or heard them. He turned and 
made a plunge to escape at the same instant. 

As the doors came together, lis head and 
antlers appeared in the narrow space between 
them; he was caught there, the force of his out- 
ward rush being checked, apparently, by that of 
the two doors striking against him. Then he 
pulled backward to withdraw his neck, and drew 
the edges of the doors still closer upon it. 

The two girls, who had pushed with all their 
strength, but who now felt the doors stop and 
stick fast, glanced up and saw the moose’s head 
almost directly over theirs. 

“Oh!"’ Candace screamed ; 
to pieces!" 

‘Hold on! hold 
on for life! he wld, 
if we let him get 
out!’ Elvira gasp- 
ed. 

They braced their 
feet and held fast. 
The imprisoned ani- 
mal struggled vio- 
lently, first to with- 
draw his neck, then 
to push through the 
aperture; but he 
Was caught at a 
great disadvantage, 
and had no opportu- 
nity to make full 
use of his strength 
to escape. Panting 
and in terror, the 
girls pushed against 
the doors with all 


somme- 


‘she will tear us all 


dared do nothing 

else. Here they remained, braced and holding 
fast for quite an hour, notwithstanding their 
fears, till their father and brother drove their 
ox-team into the yard after sunset. 


. : | 
Ile immediately 


scented them, if | 
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“Oh, father, do come and help us quick !"" was 
all that Candace could find breath to call out. 

“What in the world have you got there!’’ ex- 
claimed McElroy, coming forward. 

“It’s a moose!’’ gasped Elvira. The lumber- 
man seized his axe and despatched the animal. 

It was sold for fifty dollars, which the girls 
reckoned a very good afternoon’s work for two 
girls. 
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For the Companion. 


A FLYING SQUIRREL. 


Some three or four years ago, I went to North 
Carolina to spend the winter in pursuit of health. 
Becoming worse instead of better, I had to take 
tomy bed. There I remained nearly four months. 

As my trouble was of the brain, | was not 
allowed to read, and had to console myself with 
sewing—fancy a man sewing!—and a!l sorts of 
ridiculous occupations, to pass away the time. I 
had dogs, cats, canaries, and a mocking-bird. I 
was very fond of them all, and my wife was 
always looking out for something new to amuse 
me. 

One evening, as L lay waiting for a light, Kate 
was called to the door by some boys, who had 
something to show her. 


She came back, quite 
excited, to get her 


purse, and presently brought 
me two little, soft, gray creatures not much larger 
than mice. 

I eould see that they were squirrels, but of 
what kind they were I could not tell. They 
looked very furry along the sides—not smooth, 
like other squirrels. After leaving me in per- 
plexity for some minutes, my wife told me that 
they were flying squirrels. 

She had paid three dollars for them, which I 
thought rather a high price; 
said, they were so pretty! 

Without much objection, I put them to bed in 
a tin box filled with cotton, placed in an old bird- 
cage. 

A flying squirrel is about the size and shape of 
a chipmunk or striped squirrel, and in color is a 

| somewhat lighter gray than a mouse. The tail is 
| not very full; it is about like a rat’s tail flattened 
} out, and has a thin fringe of hair along each side. 
| It curls up over the back about half-way and then 
| the tip curls over outward. It is not at all like 
|the glorious plume of a red or gray squirrel, 
| Which covers its pretty owner almost like an 
| umbrella. 


but then, as she 


The flying apparatus is very simple. You will 
| notice in the hind leg of a dog or a horse, that, 
| just where the thigh meets the side, there is a 
| little piece of loose skin, which is seen better 
| hen the leg is stretched out behind; and there 
| isa piece like it, except that it is less in size, under 
| the forelegs of the animal. 

| In the flying squirrel this piece of skin projects 
all along its sides, between the fore and hind 
legs, so that, when the squirrel stretches out his 
legs, he is of a flat, oblong shape, with his feet 
sticking out at the corners. 

This peculiarity enables him to make the most 
astonishing leaps, provided he has a high place 
to leap from; for, instead of falling after the 
force of his spring is spent, he ‘‘scales’’ down, as 
a flat piece of tin does when thrown edgewise. 
This is all the ‘flying’ that he does; but he is a 
wonderful little jumper. 

Our little squirrels were very tame. They had 
been taken from the nest when young, and 
handled and carried about in his pockets by the 
| boy who sold them to us. I think they were 
| hardly so large as they would have grown if they 
| had not been caught, but [ am not sure as to 
this. 

They were fed on hickory nuts, which, how- 
ever, had to be cracked for them, for flying squir- 
rels have softer teeth than the other varieties, and 
cannot gnaw anything very hard, their natural 
food being grain, roots and soft-shelled nuts. In 
Southern barns and granaries they run about like 
rats. 





| 
| 
| 





We noticed that our squirrels were awake com- 
paratively little during the day; but abeut dark— 
just when I was trying to get 
to sleep—they would begin to 
romp and jump about their 
cage, keeping this up until 
near morning. As their cage 
was of tin, this made a great 
deal of noise, and I was not 
sorry when one of them died. 

I had to send the remaining 
one out to the other end of the 
house at night, and even then 
I could hear the thump, thump, 
thump, as he jumped to the 
top of his cage and then down 
again with the regularity and 
persistence of a clock. 

‘Quirrie,”’ as we called him, 
was soon allowed his liberty 
during the day. He was a 
pretty and most interesting 
little rascal, and so full of mis- 
chief that I think he would 
have exploded like a fire- 
cracker if he had been obliged 
to be good for half an hour. 

Quirrie found that a pocket in a night-shirt is 
a handy thing, though his use for the pocket in 
my night-shirt was as a nice warm place for a 
nap, and a splendid hiding-place for treasure- 
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trove. Many a comfortable nap he took there, 
and many atime he **scooted"* to me and burrowed 


Then, in a minute, in would come Kate, scolding 
because the corks were stolen out of the medicine 
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could be seen. 

He learned a great many tricks. He would 
kiss me by putting one tiny paw at each corner 
of my mouth and then softly nibbling at my lip. 
He would climb up the neck of a large port-wine 
hottle like a little sailor, and steal the cork out of 
it; but I did not teach him that. 
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chair, run up the back and jump to the foot of 
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almost expected to have him ask me some time, 
‘Well, well; what's the matter ?’’ | 

As he played in his cage, he learned to jump | 
up and turn over without touching the top—in | 
effect to turn a back somersault in the air. After | 
a time I induced him to do this on my breast. I 
would tap him on the back, near the tail, and up | 
he would go, and over, like a little acrobat. 

Everything I ate Quirrie had to taste, and some- 
times he got things—such as mustard, for in- 
stance—that he did not like. 

He was very fond of milk, and when I was 
drinking a glass he always came up on my | 
shoulder, put one paw on my cheek and one on 
the rim of the glass, and drank with me. The 
milk he drank did not cost me very much, fora 
drop or two spilled on the table was more than 
enough for him. 

We were fearful that he would be caught by | 
the cats, for they became much excited when 
they saw him. When one of them came in as we 
were sitting at lunch one day, I was frightened, 
and shouted to Kate to catch it quickly. 

Quirrie was on the table, by my plate, —I was 
able to be up by this time,—and at the first alarm 
sought refuge on my head. Kate caught the 
kitten and was going to take it out, when Quirrie 
started to come down. I told her to wait and see 
what he would do. She sat down and held the | 
kitten on her knee, and, to make sure, I put my 
hands firmly around its neck. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Quirrie sat still on my shoulder a moment, and 
then walked down my arm. Slowly, slowly he | 
came, leaning over after each step and stretching | 


his neck toward the kitten before taking the next | 


one, until he got just within reaching distance. 
Then he paused, leaned slowly over a little 
further, nipped the cat savagely in the middle of 
her nose, and then scampered for my head, 
whence he sprang to his cage, slipped in and hid 
himself in his bed. 

What a scamp! 
he was safe. 


He knew perfectly well that 


As spring came I became stronger, and was 
able to sit out in a hammock the greater part of 
the day. That was great fun for Quirrie, who 
scampered up and down the ropes, turned somer- 
saults over them, and ‘did circus’’ like a little 
trapeze performer. 

At last, one evening, I took him out of his cage 
to show him to some callers, and, after showing | 


his tricks, forgot all about him. I saw him once | 


climbing up the curtains of a window which was | | 
open at the top, and at my call hé came back, but | 


soon wandered away again. 


It was after dark, and his nocturnal instinct | 


was at work, I suppose; at all events, I never 
saw him again, and I suppose he slipped out 
of the window. I set a trap for him—his own 


cage, with a ‘fall’’ set on the door—but to no 
purpose. I might have caught him finally, but | 


he escaped only two days before we were to leave 
for the North, and though I waited over one day, 
that was all I could do. 


It was hard work to come away and leave him. | 


The change of climate might have killed him, but 
it 1s likely that he did not live long, for he had 
never learned to seek his own living. 


A year after we came North, as I was looking 
over some old clothes to give away toa poor 
man, I came across the corduroy shooting-jacket 
that I had worn when in North Carolina. Put- 
ting my hand in the breast pocket, I found some 


dried scraps of hickory-nuts. It made me feel 
sad for two or three davs. 
I had always kept some nuts in that pocket, 


ready cracked, for the squirrel, and he knew it 


well. How wistfully he used to hold his little 
paws out to me with his plaintive “tsip, tsip!” as 
I went to his cage in the morning, and how 
eagerly he dived into that pocket when I let him 
out! 

Foor little Quirrie! T shall never have so eun- 
hing a pet again, 
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AMBROSIA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, oye in fact all 
FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
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Garfield Tea Cures 


Sir Henry THOMPsoN, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 
half of all diseases come from errors in diet. Garfield Tea overcomes results of 
bad eating ; cures Sick Headache ; restores the ¢ Yomplexion ; cures Constipation. 

Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street, New York. Mention ComMPanton. 


Constipation & Sick Headache. 
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ANIMALS’ 


TOILETS. 


Many, if not most animals are provided with 
combs, brushes, and other means of keeping their 
hair smooth and their faces clean. They use these 
with much ingenuity, and often in a curiously char- 
acteristic manner. Seals have fixed to their front 
flippers a neat little comb. With this, when rest- 
ing on the rocks, they carefully arrange and smooth 
the fur on their faces. ‘“Brilliantine,” one writer 
says, “is carried in a small and handy reservoir by 
all ducks and divers, mud serves them for cold 
cream and vaseline, and dust for fuller’s earth and 
pear! powder.’ 


“No doubt cats, large and small, make the most | 
careful of animal toilets, with the exception of | 


some of the opossums,” writes a contributor to the 
Spectator. “Lions and tigers wash themselves in 
exactly the same manner as the domestic cat, 


wetting the dark india-rubber-like ball of the fore. | 


foot and the inner toe, and passing it over the face 
and behind the ears. i 
“One of the most charmin,s 


lovely brown Opossum from Tasmania. It washed 
its face every two or three minutes, and would pay 
the same attention to the ears, hair or hands of any 
one on whose shoulder it was allowed to sit. 

“Once, having upset a bottle of turpentine over 
its hands, it almost fretted to death because it 
could not remove the scent. Oddly enough, it 
would retire during the day to a chimney, and did 


not object to the soot in its fur, perhaps considering | 


it ‘clean dirt,’ as children do earth. 


“One small spaniel, which we allowed to live in | 
the house, was well aware that if he returned dirty 


he would not be admitted indoors. About an hour 
before the close of the day’s shooting, he used to 
strike work, and begin to clean himself; and if 
urged to do more, would slip off home and present 
himself neat and clean in the dining-room. 

“One day the dog had been left at home, and his 
master returned and seated himself by the fire, wet 
and with half-frozen drops of ice sticking to his 
gaiters. 

“Pan ran up and carefully licked off the frozen 
ice and snow, stopping now and then to give an 
anxious look which said, as = as_ possible, 
‘Dear me, if | don’t get him clean quickly, he will 
be sent to lie in the stable.’ ” 


————_—_<+@o—__—__ 
WORD-SHADOWS. 

Under this title a writer in the Atlantic Monthly 
discourses upon the fanciful and grotesque dialect 
of the Southern negro. In the “plantation patois” 
wre many expressions which display genuine 


humor and a happy knack at picturesque state- 
ment, as, 


obedient and tractable servant an “orderly gal.” 


The favorite and indispensable bread of the | 


field-hand—that made of corn meal—is “John Con- 
stant,” while wheaten bread is “Billy Seldom.” 
Our word “accuse” becomes ‘“’scuse” in the 
hegro’s mouth. There are tew of his race, alas, 
who have not been, at some time or other, “’scuse 
of a cow,” “’scuse of a pig,” “’scuse of a pa’r 
shoes,” and so on down the scale. 

A half-starvea calf is a “calf dat’s been whipped 
wid de churn-dasher.” To keep down grass is to 
“fight wid Gen’al Green.” A matter well accom- 
plished is “essentially done,” as, for instance, 
“When she cooks, she des essentially cooks good.” 
¥+~ person is an “umptious somebody.” 


0 live easily and ey is to live “jolly and | 
\ ‘ To be ill is to “have a misery.” 
To be quite well is to be “des sorter tollerble.” | 


wid pleadjure.” 


Entertaining conversation is “mockin’-bird talk.” 
Lively tunes are “sinner-songs,” or “reels,” or 
“corn-hollers,” “jump-up-songs,” or “chunes dat 
skip wid de banjo.” Religious songs are “member- 
songs” or “hymn-chunes.” 
_Not to be a church-member is to be “settin’ on de 
sinner-seat,”? “still in de open fiel’,” “drinkin’ de 
cup er damnation,” and many other such phrases. 
To enter the church is to “jine de band,” to “take 
up de cup er salvation,” to “git a seat wid de mem- 
bers,” to be “gethered in,” to “put on a shine-line 
syarment,” and so on indefinitely. 


or - 


WASHINGTON’S PUGNACITY. 


It is related of John Adams that when Stuart | 
exhibited his portrait of General Washington, Mr. | 
After gazing at it for sev- | 
eral minutes he exclaimed, ‘“That’s the portrait of | 


Adams went to see it. 


«man who knew how to hold his tongue, which 
this old fool never did!” 


none port rait does indicate that the original could 
himself hee it also shows that he could control 
lased nos he square, massive jaw, the full, broad- 
nanien an and the compressed lips express pug- 
to ken - passion, such as require a strong will 
Somat ne m in subjection. : , 
to have — en Washington allowed his passion 
gayten Glover's Marblehead fishermen and Mor- 
and tumbles riflemen were engaged in a rough 
over Sect fight, Washington leaped his horse 
rioters nati ha ps pre nee dashed among the 
men by — himself off, seized two brawny rifle- 
length sutni throat, and shaking them at arm’s 
* sal me ued not only them, but the whole band. 
presence 7 rs tory due to commanding strength, 
Must obey ne iauner. The men saw that they 
obey, and they obeyed. 


mia +o snes 


NEW MOONS. 

In former ye ; 
towns i 
hour 


ars, the night-watchmen of European 
s as they went their rounds, called out the 
and the state of the weather. 

ingreee watchmen were 
cuaaities, rather than 
matdians of the night. 
: sen of ( anterbury, 
ne ty> AMusingly i 


1 Of one of them, a watch- 
Cooper, the English artist, tells 
Ness of the cla Nustrative of the mental dull- 


One ni 

of the oft st ny been raining between the hours 
ignorant “hiner rounds, a fact of which he was 
box, Wher hee snoozed, as usual, in his watech- 
had ceased 3 te started on his next round, the rain 
in many — the light of the moon was reflected 
along, hie _ Breed Rage” As the old man went 
“Past eleve ard to call out: 


Moons than —- a wet night, and more 
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pets we have kept, | 
and the most particular as to its feet and fur, was a | 
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dented. We want to say right | — 
| here:— 


for example, when an unproductive | 
piece of ground is called “failery lan’,” and an | 
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generally old men, whose | 
their fitness, made them | 
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Ladies’ Underwear should be made from Kine 

Send stamp 

for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St., N.Y. [Adv. 
——___——__ 

Coughs and Colds. 
Coughs, Hoarseness, or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” .They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. 








A Book to Help with 
&Cop.F lowers. 


If you want 
ROSES, 
FLOWERS 
or SEEDS 
of any kind, 
Write for 









Y It will help you 
select the best things 
NEW or OLD—Correct prices, careful ser- 
vices, whether you buy much, or little, or noth- 
ing, isimmaterial. IF YOU ARE INTER- 
ESTED IN FLOWERS we want you to 
have our Book, and understand our meth- 
ods of business. If not interested don’t send 
for it, it is intended for those who plant things. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
WEST GROVE, PA. 


ONE MOMENT, PLEASE, 





The rush for our New Cata- 
logue for 1891 (Quarto, 56 pp., 
illustrations) is unprece- 


Every one shall have their 
copy. Do not be impatient. 
There are thousands waiting, 
but we are now so reinforced 
in our mailing department 
that we can send out six theu- 
sand each day. An edition 
of 85,000 is now in press. 


Remember this is the 


One copy is sent to any ad- 
dress free of cost. 
from it you are sure of 


All the latest novelties. 
An immense variety. 
Seeds direct from the grower. 


When you buy seeds, be care- 
ful of whom you purchase. Our 
record of 30 years in the Seed 
business is a guarantee of relia- 
bility. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


That's what we all want—Seeds that will 
grow—Seeds that are fresh, pure and true 
to name—and that’s the kind I strive to 
give. Some of these I grew myself, others 
I imported from the finest flower special- 
ists of Germany, England and France. 
Many seeds are cheaper than these, but 
none are better. Try them yourself and 
see. Here's a charming collection I am 
selling extensively: ice per Pkt. 
China and Japan Pinks, all colors, 
Hant Mignonette, 
Pansy, large flowering, 
Nasturtiums, finest colors, 
Eacholtzia (State Flower of California) 
Chrysanthemum, sporsene colors, 
Portulaca Grandiflora, 

Asters, all kinds, a grand array, 
ALSO FOUR SPLENDID NOVELTIES: 

Blanche Ferry Sweet Pea, 

Little Gem Sweet Alyssum, 

El Dorado Marigeld, 
and one more striking novelty of my own selection given as 
Special Prize, in all 12 Packetsa—costing $1.00 at retail— 

sent with On Ys Be sure to get my 

Catalogue for e a $. Catalogue ; it’s a lovely 
book and will please you. Show your friends this and send their 
order with yours; for every such extra order I will send youa 

ovelty. I shall be delighted with your order; you will be 


rare n . 
aoe Seats. LAMY RICK, (Box c)Northboro, Mass. 


Send 10c. for Catalogue and get 8 P Seeds Free. 
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Those who are suffering from | 


(Adv. 





best | 
Catalogue for Vegetable, 
Seeds in this country, and one| 
of the best for Flower Seeds. 


In ordering | 











1 pkg. Earliest Radish Seed, 
1 pkg. Splendid Early Letta 
1 pkg. Luscious Melon Seed, 
1 pkg. Choice Tomato Seed, 
8p Elegant Flower Seeds, 
pkgs.(my selection)that 
in no catalogue in 
America for less than 40c. My Catalogue is 
brim full of Rare Plant and Seed Novelties, contains 
magnificent colored plates painted from nature by 
celebrated artists, and is worth ten times the cost. 
Send Se. for same, or 17e. and we will mail Cata- 
logue and above 7 packages free. 
JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse.Wis. 
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COMPANION. 15 


SKINS ON FIRE 


With Aconizinc Eczemas and other Ircu1nc, BuRNING, ScaLy, and BLoTcHy 
Skin and Scatp Diseases are relieved in the majority of cases by a single 
application of the Cuticura Remedies, 
and speedily, permanently, and economically 
cured, when physicians, hospitals, and all other 
remedies fail. Cuticura Remedies are 
the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times, are absolutely 
pure, and may be used in the treatment of every 
humor, from the simplest facial blemishes to the 
severest diseases of the blood, skin, and scalp. 


CUTICURA 


The great Skin Cure, instantly allays the most 
intense itching, burning, and inflammation, per- 
mits rest and sleep, clears the scalp of crusts 
and scales, speedily soothes and heals raw and 
irritated surfaces, and restores the hair. CurTI- 
CURA Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beauti- 
fier, is indispensable in cleansing diseased sur- 
faces. CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
and Skin Purifier, and greatest of Humor Rem- 
edies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 





Hence the CutTicurA REM- 


EDIES cure every disease and humor of the skin, from pimples to scrofula. 
aa“ How to Cure Diseases oF THE Skin, Scatp, AND Boop” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 
Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 
CuticurA Remepties are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c.; Cuticura Soap, 25c.; CuTICURA 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter DruG anp CuemicaL Corporation, Boston. 
is satisfied beyond expression when it gazes upon a skin puri- 


vm An Eye for Beauty fied and beautified by Cuticura Soap, incomparably 


the greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the 
most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 7/e only medicated toilet soap and the only preventive and cure oh 
inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, and simple 


A REMARKABLE BOOK OFFER. 


500 PICTURES 


of Animals and descriptions of them 
written 








in a masterly manner by the 
greatest naturalist in the world. 


$6 is the lowest price this book can be 
obtained for at book stores. 


EVERY HOME should contain it. 


FOR CHILDREN, it is one of the 
Best Educators that can be obtained. 


Every page is Interesting and Instruc- 
tive. 











READ OUR OFFER. 


For &3, we will deliver a copy 
scription to the American Agr st. 

The 50th year of. the nerican Agriculturist, beginning with January, 1891, will be more 
Practical and Useful than of its predecessors. While all the leading features which have con- 
tributed to the marvellous success of the magazine will be maintained, the many additional improve- 
ments to be introduced, without increase of the subscription price, will easily make it the 


in the world, also the cheapest, taking into account its large size, the excellent engravings, and the great 
amount of useful information contained in each number. 
Free Specimen Copy of the American Agriculturist will be mailed on application to the pub- 
lishers to all who wish to amine it before subscribing. 
The price of the American Agriculturist alone is $1.50, so that you are practically obtaining 
$7.50 in value for only $3. 


WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY, 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M. A., F. L. S., the recognized authority on this subject. 

Itisa Mammoth Encyclopedia of the Animals of the World. 

It gives every detail of the haunts, habits, diseases and pgomtiestetes of the Animal Kingdom, 
with hundreds of vivid pictures illustrating them true to life. These engravings give a clear idea o 
what the animals of the world really are, where they roam and how they live. The author gave years of his life 
to the compilation of the facts contained in this great volume, and was assisted by many of the leading naiur 
alists of the world. | a p . 

Every lover of nature will be delighted with the information imparted in its pages. Thousands 
= the descriptions of the animals, both domestic and wild, are accompanied with anecdotes relative to 
the species. 

Magnificently bound in cloth, and embossed in gold, silver and_ ink. 
over 6 Ibs. 





a. reader of this paper, and in addition furnish a year’s sub- 
alu 

























i " This great and mammoth work weighs 
It contains five hundred magnificent illustrations engraved by The Brothers Dalziel, from 


drawings by the eminent artists, Wolfe, Zwecker, Weir, Coleman, Harvey and others. 





SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER. 


To any reader of the paper ordering the above within 30 days from the date of this issue, and mention- 
ing this paper, we will also include a copy of the beautiful ten-color picture, 13x20, from 


Rosa Bonheur’s Famous $50,000 Painting, 
“THE LION AT HOME.” 


This reproduction is said to be the finest ever issued in America. 

The yy of this magnificent painting hangs in the drawing-room of Consul Gambart at Nice, France. 
and cost him $50,000. 4 

his creation of Rosa Bonheur’s represents the tawny Asiatic Lion at rest in a cactus grove. Beside 

him is the magnificent reclining figure of the lioness consort, and in her eyes the gleam of pride seems 
to flash from the almost animate canvas as she watches the gambols of three whelps upon the ground 
near by. Probably no painting could possibly appeal more strongly to one’s love of the vigorously 
beautiful, the sturdily powerful and the harmoniously accurate. ‘ 

The coloring is exquisite, and the original has been followed to the letter. 

Please bear in mind the above offer is limited to those ordering within 30 days. 











Money Refunded in every case if you are not fully satisfied. 
money or express order, or by registered letter. 
Address, mentioning this paper, 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, N. Y. CITY. 


0s8t- office 


Remit by postal note, 
a dollar. 


Postage stamps accepted for fractional amounts 0: 






















































































































































































MASTER BROWN’S ANTAGONIST. 


School-master Brown, seated in his office on the 
second floor of the big school-house, was listening 
to twelve different songs which were being sung at 
the same moment in the twelve school-rooms 
Suddenly, mingled with this musical medley, he 
heard a queer, sharp tapping, accompanied by a 
muffled wail which evidently came from the lower 
story of the building. Master Brown was very 


sensitive in regard to any noise or confusion in the 


halls of his schoo!-house, and his feelings may be 
imagined as the tappings and wailings increased, 
accompanied soon by a loud noise of many feet 
scurrying across the floor. 


Hastening to quell the tumult, the school-master 
soon found the mischief-maker, in the form of a 
fierce-Jooking goat, which had invaded the school 
house and was now—with frequent bleatings— 
charging about the hall in hot, though apparently 
playful, pursuit of some youngsters who were 
Waiting for the opening exercises to be over, that 
they might go to their respective school-rooms 

Master Brown, though a strict disciplinarian, 
was one of the mildest-tempered of men. Accord 
ingly he went calmly down and tried to drive the 
intruder out of doors without using any violence. 
But Nannie declined to go; evidently she thought 
the whole affair was merely a bit of play, and so 
she put down her head, pawed the floor a little, 
bleated once or twice, and made a pretence of but 
ting her antagonist. 

When the school-master tried to drive her in one 
direction, she sidled away, still bleating and shak 
ing her head, but never got near the steps leading 
to the door. At last Master Brown dashed at the 
goat, cauzht her by one horn and by the tail, and 
then hustled poor Nannie rather unceremoniously 
‘lown the steps and out into the playground 

Pieased at hs hard-earned victory, he went to 
his office and b gan to work. A moment later, tap. 
tap, ba-a, ba-a came again to his ears 

Somewhat roused in temper, Master 
again descended to drive out his unwelcome visi 
tor. The scene was similar to the former one, 
except that Nannie was handled less gently, and 
more noise resulted. The end was, however, the 
same, the goat being thrust out of a side door, 
which was this time fastened behind her. 

“Now I’m rid of the beast!” thought Master 
Brown, with a sigh of relief. 

But alas for the poor school-master! There was 
another door on the opposite side of the hall, and 
a minute later that door was thrust open and per 
severing Nannie appeared in the doorway. 

It must be confessed that Master Brown was 
now almost angry; but by strong effort he con 
trolled his rising temper and again undertook to 
push Nannie out of doors. Nannie had, however, 
determined not to go, and just at the outer door 
she broke from the master’s grasp and rushed into 
the basement. Here she evaded all attempts to 
catch her, and seemed likely to stay indefinitely. 

At last Master Brown decided to try harsher 
measures. He obtained a long white-oak black. 
board pointer from one of the school-rooms, and 
with this made an attack on his enemy. After 
many failures, he finally got near enough to deliver 
a good thump on Nannie’s ribs. Apparently much 
surprised, and certainly indignant at such treat 
ment, Nannie at once dashed out of doors, leaving 
her antagonist master of the situation. 

Master Brown hastily fastened the second out 
side door, and bethoucht himself to look out at the 
front door, to see whether his late visitor had 
taken the hints offered and gone away from the 
premises. Not she! She stood, even then, trying 
to dig open the front door in order to pay the 
master another visit 

Five minutes later, sad to relate, the loafers 
about Tim Kerfan’s grocery, five blocks away, 
were greatly edified by the sight of Master Brown, 
bareheaded and dishevelled, chasing up the street 
an inoffensive-looking goat, hurling after her a 
mingled shower of epithets and good-sized pebbles 
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MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 

An American lady visiting in England one day 
rashly alluded to fleas by their common name, and 
it was only when her English listeners looked 
slightly horrified that she realized that she should 
have spoken of those offensive insects as “f sharps,” 
or applied to them some equally euphonious title. 
That unfamiliarity with them is confined to their 
naines, rather than their persons, may be guessed 
from the following story, which is told about a 
entertainment of performing fleas, a 
long while ago, before the King of Prussia 


proposed 


All the royal party had assembled about a plat- 
form, on which the exhibition was to take place 
The entertainment was called “Napoleon and his 
Generals.” 

The court sat in expectation, but the “professor,” 
who was manager of the affair, shook his bushy 
mane and rolled his eyes in anguish, while he 
wrung his long hands, and marched up and down 
his little cage. At last he gasped 

“Napoleon is missing!” 

He paused, and cast his eagle eye over the dis 
tinguished company. He observed that the prin 
cess royal fidgeted a little. Throwing his whole 
soul into eyes and voice, he approached that august 
lady and the King. 

“Sire, madam,” he cried, 
poor man’s all! 


“this exhibition is a 
Without Napoleon, his generals 


are valueless. There can be no entertainment 
without him. An unfortunate entreats. Allow 
me.” 


The princess wore an old-fashioned fichu. In 
the fraction of a second the professor had turned 
back several of its white folds, made a capture, 
and proudly returned to his troop. Arrived on 
the stage, he ventured to relax his hold, and exam 
ine the captive 

“Oh,” he groaned, in despair, “it is a wild one!” 
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PROPER. 
The pen is mighty, and was never mightier than 
to-«lay; but there are times when it is a vain thing 
for safety. 


A gentleman touring through England stayed all 
night at a prim old lady’s cottage, the village inn 
being full. He was very deaf, and took pains to 
impress the fact upon his hostess, with instructions 
that some one must enter his room to wake him at 
a particular hour in the morning 

On waking a good deal later than the time ap 
pointed he found that the old lady, with «a com 


mendable regard for propriety, had slipped under | 


his door a piece of paper on which was written : 
“Sir, it is half-past seven!” 
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Itching Piles. 
3urnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [ Adv. 





The largest mail-order business in the 
world is now done in 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, in every 
county in the U.S., they are equally popular, 
so much so that they have been supplied direct 
to customers at more than 33,000 Post Offices. 
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LORAL NOVEL’ we YEAR 


4MO FROM 971 
Our Catalogue for 1891 is pronounced absolutely 
the best seed and plant book issued ; printed in 
good legible type, on good paper, it excites the 
admiration of all. 664 varieties of Vegetables 
Flowers, Flowering Plants, Small Fruits, Fruit an 
Nut-bearing trees, etc., are beautifully illustrated— 
as many as 38 of them beingin colors. This cata- 
logue is mailed free toall who ordered in 1890; but 
as the postage on the book alone is tive cents, we 
must ask all others whoare not customers, desiring 
a copy, to send us twenty-five cents in stamps for 
it; and in addition to sending our catalogue, we 
will also mail you, without extra charge, a packet 
of the wonderful BUSH LIMA BEANS, the 
most valuable vegetable novelty introduc- 
ed in years; and a packet of the NEW 
MARGUERITE CARNATION, the floral 
wonder of 1891. These two packets of seeds 
are wort’ twenty-five cents; soit virtually means 
the same thing as mailing our catalogue free to all 
who answer this advertisement. 


A FEW SPECIAL OFFERS. 

That the reputation of Maule’s Seeds, Plants 
and Bulbs may become even more widespread than 
at present, we call attention to the following choice 
and exceedingly low-priced offers, which (taking 
quality into consideration) ARE SIMPLY 

NPRECEDENTED. We hope every reader 
of this paper will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity of securing these choice selections ot Plants, 
Bulbs and Seeds, at sotrifling an expenditure. 7 
beautiful Monthly Roses, all named sorts and 
labeled, 50 cts. postpaid. 5 choice hardy Hybrid 
Roses, all named, 50 cts., postpaid. 6 rare Chry- 
santhemumas, 1|1 named sorts, 50 cts., postpaid. 
TEN packets of Flower Seeds, extra choice 
annuals, 50 cents, postpaid. 5 Handsome 
Flowering Shrubs.choice named sorts, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 12 Gladioli, a nd mixture, all 
colors, 25 cents, postpaid. 6 uberoses, Excelsior 
Dwarf Pearl or Tall Double, 25cts. postpaid. 5 Giant 
Summer Flowering Cape Hyacinths 25 cts. post- 

id, FOUR Distinct New Dahlias, all named, 
cts., postpaid. 

We will send everything offered above, together 
with a packet each of the New Marguerite Carna- 
tion and Wonderful Bus: Lima Beans, and a copy of 
our 1891 catalogue, free by mail on receipt of $3.00. 
EIGHT of the best Nut-bear Trees only 
$2.50 by mail, postpaid. HALF ZEN each 
6 BEST Strawberries $1.( postpaid. THREE 
Pear, or SIX Peach, or FOUR pple Trees, for 
only $!.00 by mail postpaid. Five choice named 
Cacti, 50 cents postpaid. 20 packets of choice 
VEGETABLE SEEDS making a com- 
plete garden for a small family, $1.10 post- 
paid. ON RECEIPT OF $10, EVERY- 
THING NAMED ABOVE, with a copy of 
Greiner’s new bok, ‘‘ How to Make the Garden 
Pay,” 272 pages, cloth bound, the best and latest 
work on gardening, sells at all book stores for $2.00. 
Remit by Bank Draft, Post-Office or Express Order. 
If not in any of these ways, register your letter-at 
ourexpense. Stampstaken, Address all orders to 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 FILBERT STREET, 
Box 1296. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
emake err aman 






Teething Made Easy. 


Sound teeth, straight limbs and painless 
teething are ensured children who use 


“Tooth-F ood.” 


This remedy is made of the nutrient ele- 
ments necessary to bone growth. Its use 
prevents or cures rickets, scald head, spasms, 
convulsions, St. Vitus’ dance, scrofula, brain 
troubles, and all diseases incidental to the 
teething period. It is absolutely harmless. 

For sale by leading druggists. Send two-cent 

stamp for pamphict * Teething Made Easy.” 
THE REYNOLDS MFG. CO., CINCINNATI, O, 
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CHOICE NOVELTIES. 


4 BULBS FOR SUMMER FLOWERS. 
| NEWEST GARDEN TOOLS & Pot LTRY SUPPLIFS, 


“rites SEEDS 

















JONSSON & STOKES, 217 £219 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, | 











COMPANION. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1891. 
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5 Finest Flowers 26 cts together with our complete 
FOR ——_— FARM ANNUAL for 1891. 
CROZY’S CANNAS — 
New Large Flowering, Ever-bloom- 
ing Dwarf French Cannas, with im- 
mense clusters of magnificent flowers, as 
richly colored as Orchids, and more profuse 
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flowering than Gladioli. See colored plate in a T ~ . 
Catalogue and illustration herewith. Neat, ‘Yi ' AH AZ (a 
dwarf growth, with handsome foliage. They >" LEO D> 
bear their beautiful, large flowers, of many } 


" ‘ay . a . 

coiors, all summer, the jirst year from seed. we oS 7, . 
COLDEN CATE POPPIES. 4 grand nov- , 
elty. Entirely unique in wondrous variety 
and brilliancy of bloom; myriads of most 
gorgeous flowers of every conceivable shade. 


FRINCED STAR PHLOX. An odd novelty 
of surpassing beauty ; 40 varietiesof elegantly ‘ 
edged and fringed flowers of star-like form. 


NEW FANCY CERMAN PANSIES. 
Special selection of only the brightest and best, 
superbly spotted and stained, striped and 
margined, Imperial Prize Pansies, of strik- 
ing beauty. lowers of perfect form and 
large size. 


ECKFORD’'S NEWEST SWEET PEAS. 
Embracing the latest novelties, largest and | 
most beautiful named varieties in superb F 
mixture. Never before equaled. 

Pkt. 10 cts.; 02., 20 cts, 


For 26 cts. sin'sena at the above 
FIVE FINEST NOVELTIES 


with full directions for culture printed on each3 
packet. say Jf you do not want all of these seeds, 
you can selectany Three Varieties for 16 cts. 


If you want any other Seeds, ask for 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1891, z 


from nature, wis aloo ne BEST SEEDS Be 


including RARE NOVELTIES, which cannot be had elsewhere. It also tells how 
to get Valuable Premiums, including 4a Name this paper, and 
MRs. RORER’S NEw BOOK, just out, ie E Ee write to-day. 


! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILABELPHIA, P 
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A well-grown Plant of the New 


Double White CERANIUM THE FAVORITE 


In the new Geranium, we have the finest double white Geranium ever introduced, and unlike other double white 
yeraniums, it is suitable for bedding, and flowers as profusely as the best single varities. It isa dwarf, compa 
growing variety, with handsome, banded foliage,of a light, healthy green. The perfect double flowers are unsu! 
passed for cut flowers, they are borne in large trusses, and are spotless, snowy white, retaining their pureness eve! 
in the heat of summer; in the fall the plants can be taken in the house, where they will again bloom profusely Un 
like most illustrations of highly lauded novelties, the engraving does not exaggerate the profuse flowering chara 
eter of a well grown plant—104 trusses and buds have been counted upon a single exhibition. For cut flowers it can 
best be described as “an ever-blooming Geranium,of the greatest value for the production of white flowers at all 





seasons.” Price, 25 cents; 3 for 50 cents i a I isof 
7 y for in order to induce thousands¢ 

10 Continuous Flowering Roses °\,75cts. 0 order to iuduce thw 

3 ¥ atrial (knowing that they then 

—f MAGNIFICENT OFFER — become regular customers). ! 

a 8 make the following very liberal 

offer for 1891. This list of Roses are al! gems in my large collection and at the usual retail 

TRIAL prices would cost you much more than the above amount, but 1 will send the entire col 

. lection to any address, prepaid by mail, for only 75 Ce Cath. Mermet, one of the 
finest Roses grown, delicate shade and beautiful. Md. Schwaller, Salmon Rose, petals tinely edged wit 





violet carmine. M’lMe Kruger, a treasure for those who are fond of rare shades of yellow. Queens 
Searlet, a magnificent dark red rose. 
quisite form. Etoile de Lyon, a charming shade of yellow. each budagem. Md. C. 
some buds bright lemon yellow. Md. Margotten, citron yellow, peach shadingin centre. Sa 
apricot yellow, beautiful buds. Bom Sileme. dark rosy carmine, flushed with purple, a charming ! 
ALL THE ABOVE are strong, vigorous Plants, suitable for immediate flowering. Each labeled. From 
this collection you can have a bouquet of rose buds almost every day throughout the 
summer. For 75cts. I will send the *‘Gem”’ (in ordering, simply say ‘“‘Gem’’) Collection of Roses to any address. 
or six complete collections, ordered at one time for $3.75, Get upaclub for five of these collections, and have 
one for yourself without cost. 








12 Ever-blooming Roses, or 12 Double 
FOR 75 CENTS | WILL SEND FREE BY MAIL, Fiowerine Geraniums,’ or 1 sinc 
ALL STRONG FLOWERING PLANTS, Each Labeled. Powering Geraniums, or6 each (ii 
Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, or 12 Basket or Vase Plants, or 12 Assorted Flowering Plants, or 25 packets 
beautiful Flower Seeds, or 20 packets of choice Vegetable Seeds. Catalogue of Seeds and Plants Mailed Free. 
CHARLES A. REESER, INNISFALLEN CREENHOUSES, SPRINCFIELD, O. 





IPOM EA PANRURATA, 
Grows from bulbs. Lives out all winter. Increases in 
size and beauty each year. Blooms night and day. The 


flowers are six inches across, and very fragrant. 


RED RIDINC-HOOD PANSY. 
Most beautiful of this popular flower. Large size, deep 
red color. Hazel eye, edged with shining gold. 

Z. HAAGEANA fi, pl. (GOLDEN CLOTH.) 
os A beautiful shrubby plant two feet high. A mass of il 
PANSY bright golden flowers from June to December. wn alll 
| WILSON’S SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE AND LIVE-STOCK ANNUAL FOR 






























: fi avings, handsome colored plates, full of usefu! information. The most reliable catalos 
a ee it thegg CENTS in postage stamps. A valuable collection of BULBS AND SE 
Rbove sent by mail for Address SAMUEL WILSON, MECHANICSVILLE, PA 
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WHY ARE SOME PEOPLE ALWAYS LATE ?—They never look ahead nor think 

have been known to wait till em season, run to the grocery for their seeds, and then repent over 

months, rather than stop and think what they will want for the garden. If it is Flower or Vegetable See's 


Bulbs, or anything in this line, MAKE NO MISTAKE this year, but send 10 cents for Vick’s FLORAL Guin’: 








| deduct the ro cents from first order, it costs nothing. This pioneer catalogue contains 3 colored plates. + ae 
Grand offer, chance F 


| sea those sending club orders. $1000 cash prizes at one of the State Fairs. 
ade in different shape from ever before ; 100 pages 844x104 inches. JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester,’ 
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